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ie Mi agazine of the - #" for é ae 
Connoisseurs and Collectors# 


LONDON NEW YORK 


BRISTOL PORCELAIN 
Coffee cup and saucer from the Duke of Leinster’s Service 
In the F. S. Mackenna Collection 


70 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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S. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 

















SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


SMALL SETTEE IN WALNUT WITH CONTEMPORARY TAPESTRY COVER 
Circa 1690 A.D. 


4 FEET 6 INCHES WIDE, 2 FEET 10 INCHES DEEP, 3 FEET 6 INCHES HIGH 





71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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S. J. PHILLIPS 


113 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 





Specialists in Old Jewellery, Old Silver 


and every kind of objeéts d’art 





ARE VERY DESIROUS OF OBTAINING 
AT THE PRESENT TIME 


SILVER, GOLD or ENAMEL AND GOLD SNUFF BOXES 


DIAMOND AND COLOURED STONE JEWELLERY IN 
GOLD OR SILVER 


AND 


16th and 17th CENTURY SILVER 


MAYFAIR 6261 & 6262 























R. G. SMITH 


Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
64 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


TELEPHONE No. 127 


Representative Collection of Period Furniture, Silver and China 


LET ME KNOW WHAT YOU WANT 


I wish to purchase fine examples of English Furniture, 
Porcelain and Silver 


SEE MY ADVERTISEMENTS IN APOLLO OF JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MAY AND JULY, 1942, AND DURING 1941 AND 1940 
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THE Vico ART GALLERIES 


MEMB HE BRITISH | 
& DEALERS A fine Agra carpet, | 

as hunting design on 

soft red ground, 

=< strap work border 


on blue ground 
Size 12 ft. o in. by 


10 ft. 2 in. 
Specialists m 
J Antique 
Oriental and =< 


< 
Gurepean 
Carpets and 


R 
Lugs 
Japestries & 


Telephone: Reg. 4951 


& mn broideries Telegrams ; 


Viartlerie, Piccy, London 











ROFFE & RAPHAEL IN SUCCESSION TO 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES, 6a, Vigo Street, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1 

















72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 


Telephone: Mayfair 6622 ESTABLISHED 1794 Telegrams: Puttickdon, Wesdo, London 
MESSRS. | 
| 
| 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON | 
LTD. | 
| 


Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and | 
Jewellery, Pictures, Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., _ | 
Musical Instruments, etc. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 








FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHERS 


TO ALL NATIONAL GALLERIES AND TO THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS HELD IN LONDON 


. C. COOPER « sons 


WHITEHALL 4066 LIMITED 


3 & 4 Rose and Crown Yard, KING STREET, St. James’s, S.W.1 








PRICES AT THE STUDIO: 8 «6 NEGATIVE AND PROOF 8/6 6x4 NEGATIVE AND PROOF 6/6 


il 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
PAINTINGS 


AND 


| PALACES and GARDENS 


executed in Russia, 1772—1811, by 
CHARLES CAMERON 


and depicted in pastel by 


GEORGES LOUKOMSKI 


By appointment Silversmiths 9 Ky to His Majesty the King 


J. 














la, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 








| ALEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD. 
| 

















OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


(1) Geo. Il. 1729 
MICHAEL AYRTON 


KETTLE, STAND HIS fine example of 





old English Silver of 
the George Second Period 
is on view in the Com- 


and 


! | JOHN MINTON pany’s Showrooms, to- 
gether with many other 


authentic specimens. A 
visit to inspect this 
collection is invited 


including their stage settings and costume 
designs for Mr. John Gielgud’s ‘‘Macbeth”’ 


(2) 
PAINTINGS BY 
GRAHAM BELL ANTHONY DEVAS 


THOMAS CARR LAWRENCE GOWING THE GOLDSMITHS & 
¢ ¢ SILVERSMITHS 
oa en -abiieeons COMPANY LTD. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES 112 Regent Street, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON London, W.| 
+ e 
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Phone : WELBECK 1774 


A. MAURICE & Co. 
78, WIGMORE STREET, W.1 


Specialists in PERSIAN Carpets and Rugs, Aubussons, Tapestries, Textiles. Expert repairing and cleaning. 


WE ARE OPEN TO BUY CARPETS AND RUGS 
Highest Prices paid for suitable Goods 














ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


WHIAND 4726. Fine Art Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Foster Ltd. 1810 


5) 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Hold Weekly Sales of Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, Engravings, Silver and 
Works of Art Generally. Sales at Private Residences in ‘Town or Country. 
Inventories and Valuations. 
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with a drawer and shaped legs with shells to knees. 
Width: 2ft. gin. 





| An early Georgian mahogany small Bureau: on a Stand 

















i| SINCE GOING TO PRESS THE ABOVE HAS BEEN SOLD | 
| || | 
| |] 
1] 1| 
| | HANDBOOKS : ! 
} 
|] “The English Chair” “Old English Furniture” 
1 Price : 8/6 post free Price : 6/— post free 
1} ee , ER 
i} || $2.50 in U.S.A. $1.50 in U.S.A, 
} | 


M. HARRIS 
& SONS 





, 
|| 44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
| | LONDON 
| 1 | MUSEUM: 2121 NEWBURY: 1260 


| | ““KINGSDOWN,” ENBORNE ROAD, 
| NEWBURY 


‘| 


A Clock by |. Morse, Southampton, chiming on four or | 
eight bells as set; in Sheraton balloon shaped case | 
] 


7 ft. 0 in. high. Circa 1790 
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ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHI 4725/6 


Respectfully announce a Sale on the premises of the contents of 


34, CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


by direction of the Executors of the late 


MRS. E. B. HATTON 
On Monday, 21st and Tuesday, 22nd September, 1942 


COMPRISING : 


OLD ENGLISH AND OTHER FURNITURE, including Sheraton mahogany Sideboards, 
a set of Regency Chairs, Dutch Marqueterie Cabinets, French Tables, a Spanish Vargueno, etc. 
PERSIAN CARPETS and RUGS 
OLD ENGLISH, DUTCH and ITALIAN PICTURES, including works by W. Shayer, senior, 
G. Schalecken, P. Wouverman, F. Zuccarelli and Da Garofale. Water Colour Drawings, 
Engravings and Prints. OLD ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL and ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 

Cut Glass, Objets d’Art. Household Linen, etc. 


May be viewed on Friday and Saturday prior, between the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m., and catalogues may 
be had of the Auctioneers as above 




















R. F. LOCK 


OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, IS NOW AT 


158 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
. BRIGHTON (BRENTON seis 





Senuine 


Old English Furniture 


VERY F.NE SET OF SIX HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 


FOR EXPORT 
LET ME KNOW YOUR WANTS 


TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Telephone: KENSINGTON 322! 


CHINA, FURNITURE, NEEDLEWORK | 





J 























Collectors of 


OLD WORCESTER PORCELAIN REGINALD DAVIS 


should make contact with 
ah + ; 34, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
r. LEONARD CROW onenee, « 


(Member B.A.D.A.) 
The Antique Shop, 10, Church Street, 
TEWKESBURY, Glos. Phone: 261 


Speciality: DR. WALL AND FLIGHT PERIODS 


Now offering a pair Fruit Dishes, Brocaded Imari, Oriental 
Marks (formerly in Frank Lloyd Collection). | Mint condition. 


FOUR GEORGE Ist SILVER GILT FLUTED EDGED 
DESSERT DISHES, 2 oval and 2 round (45 ounces), 
London, 1714. Maker: Simon Pantin 


PLAIN SILVER PUNCH BOWL, height 5} in., width 10 in., 
weight 28 oz., bearing the Edinburgh Hall Mark, 1791 


Plate, by Flight, from the service made for Duke of Clarence 


: . Hours of Business : 9.50—6 p.m. Closed all day Thursday 
in 1792. Many other fine pieces always on hand. . ; 
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PERCY WEBSTER 


! Lf, Queen Street 


\ laytair, Wi 


SILVER 


Established 1866 





OBJETS d ART 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 4934 

















LEGER GA 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 








H. FANTIN LATOUR 


Exhibited International Exhibition, Glasgow, 1901 
Mentioned in ‘‘Catalogue de l’Oeuvre Complet de Fantin 
Latour, No. 1844.” 
\} EXHIBITION 
|| PAINTINGS by WILLIAM SCOTT 
| Sept. gth to Sept. 30th 
LONDON GROUP Oct. 7th to Nov. 7th 
13, Old Bond Street, W.| 


REG 2679 EST. 1892 
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THE BERKELEY GALLERIES 


WILLIAM F. C. OHLY 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
ASIATIC AND PRIMITIVE ART 





FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 
SEPTEMBER 
AFRICAN AND POLYNESIAN ART 


OCTOBER 
PERSIAN MINIATURES 


Telephone : 
MAYFAIR 2450 


20, Davies Street, London W.! 
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HOTSPUR » RICHMOND | 


Members of the B.A.D.A 


Old English Furniture 


x 
<> a . Mine quality NVI th century carved 
Byriieres Th eakfr 
Hisseeaalt lt 4 ' mahogany breakfront secretaire 
: se iit 'e . 
HET ae bookcase. Measurement over carcase 
spree a of, 6 ft. 10 in. 
bee = ¢ 
bat) 
. 
| ha 1a7 
" R 
in iy = “s 
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STREATHAM LODGE, SHEEN RD. 
RICHMOND, SURREY 


Streatham Lodge is a large 17th century house adjoining the Ritz Cinema, 4 minutes 
from the Station and approximately 50 minutes from Piccadilly, W.) 





OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY RIChmond 0548 

















/| Dated 


So many collectors have wanted for their homes some 
special piece of old furniture that was most difficult 
to buy—until they wrote to Hitchin and found it. 


Almost every owner of Queen Anne furniture must 
have wanted a really small and very comfortable chair 
for a lady to sit in, yet they are a hundred times 
more difficult to find than the usual grandfather chair 
of normal size. This 18th century walnut armchair, 
which we offer at a quite reasonable price, is genuine 
throughout, and is covered in a beautiful green silk 
velvet of similar age. 


We specialise in rare pieces (often simple and inex- 
pensive) of English furniture in oak, walnut and 
mahogany. 


PHILLIPS ef HITCHIN“” 


THE MANOR HOUSE, HITCHIN, Herts. 
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THE RED CROSS SALE-EUROPEAN 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


BY BERNARD RACKHAM 





Figs. I and II. 


a complete survey of the pottery and porcelain which 

has been offered in large quantities for sale by the 
Red Cross Committee. It cannot be claimed even that 
all the more interesting specimens are here described, but 
from the selection of which illustrations accompany this 
article it will be seen that many of the most attractive 
types of European porcelain and other wares are admir- 
ably represented. 

Priority in date entitles ‘‘Dresden china’’ to first 
mention. In this class there are a number of delightful 
figures contributed by the Hon. Mrs. Ionides (Figs. I, II) 
which display something of the extraordinary diversity 
of the models created at Meissen by that versatile genius, 
J. J. Kaendler, and his assistants. They show how 
subjects from high life or low, from classical mythology 


1: would clearly not be possible to give anything like 


MEISSEN PORCELAIN FIGURES, 
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the Hon. Mrs. Ionides 


or the genre of their own day, were equally welcome to 
their fertile imaginations. The more attractive are as a 
rule the earlier figures, characterized by a plain, roughly 
rectangular base ; but the whimsical itinerant musician 
with a peep-show on his back and a barrel-organ, adapted 
from an engraving in the Cris de Paris series, after 
Bouchardon, is a proof that there was no falling off in 
Kaendler’s inventiveness at the somewhat later date, 
about 1750, when he introduced rococo scrollwork as an 
enrichment to the bases. It is instructive to contrast 
with such a figure as this the Jupiter from the Berlin 
factory (Fig. III) given by Mrs. E. Rugge-Price ; this is 
from a model by Elias Meyer, and shows the tendency 
away from the somewhat frivolous mood of rococo 
towards the rather self-conscious dignity which was to 
become the mark of the factory patronizzd by Frederick 
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Fig. III. FIGURE OF 

JUPITER, Berlin 

porcelain, by Mrs. E. 
Rugge2-Price 


Fig. IV. FIGURE OF A 

BOY WRITING, Derby 

porcelain, Mrs. Ralph 
Berners 


Fig. V. 


Fig. VI. GROUP, Chel- 
HARLEQUIN, Bow  sea-Derby porcelain, Mr. 
porcelain, by Mr. J. R. J. R. Draper 


Drape: 





Fig. VII. URN-SHAPED VASE, 
earthenware, made by Mayer of 
Hanley. Anonymous 


Fig. VIII. 
TICE, Derby porcelain 
Lord Fisher 


the Great. Meissen porcelain of another class is repre- 
sented by a tea-set painted with groups of poultry, given 
by Sophy, Lady Hall. Complete with tray, teapot, 
sugar-basin, cream-jug, cups and saucers (there are cups 
for coffee also) and china spoons, it is made for the use 
of two persons whilst travelling by road, and is still con- 
tained in its original leather-covered case; the mark, 
with a dot between the hilts of the familiar crossed swords, 
shows that the set was made about 1765-70. 

From Meissen to Chelsea is no great stride, as Meissen 
influence is so clearly apparent in many of the models 
produced at the English factory when at the height of 
its prosperity. This can be observed in such figures 
as the seated girl, red-anchor marked, given by Lord 
Rockley (Fig. XI), and the richly enamelled sportsman and 


FIGURE OF JUS- 
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Fig. IX. JUG, Staffordshire salt- 
glaze ware, enamelled 
Anonymous 


companion, with the gold anchor mark, given by Miss K. 
Russell (Fig. X1I). That Chelsea figures in the later (gold 
anchor) period lost something of their freshness has in 
many cases to be admitted, but models such as this pair 
have such a superb allure that they can carry off a lavish 
use of gold and colour which might otherwise seem exces- 
sive. Several donors are offering pieces from table 
services of Chelsea which exhibit the admirable taste and 
fine quality of glaze and paste that are the mark of the 
red-anchor period, about 1775. As an example we give 
an illustration (Fig. X) of a dish from Mr. J. R. Draper 
with shell moulding prettily picked out with a purple line 
on the edge; it is decorated with scattered flowers and 
insects painted with extreme care in very delicate colours. 
A contrast is offered by a gold-anchor plate from the 
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THE REED CROSS SALE 


same donor (Fig. X), 
with moulded rim and 
flaunting exotic birds 
among rocks. In the 
same illustration is seen 
a sugar-box, square with 
daintily indented cor- 
ners, which well repre- 
sents the Derby china of 
about the same date; it 
is painted with fruit and 
insects by an anonymous 
artist who has been given 
the name of ‘“* Moth- 
painter ” from his fond- 
ness of introducing this 
motive, as here exempli- 
fied. 

We may now pass to 





Fig. X. DISH AND PLATE, Chelsea porcelain, and SUGAR-BOX, Derby porcelain 
Derby figures. Of the Mr. J. R. Draper 


early rococo period we . ; 

have the imposing Justice (Fig. VIII), standing, eyes is seen in a group of a nymph adorning with garlands 
shut, with sword and scales, given by Lord Fisher. The a sleeping warrior (Fig. VI), from Mr. J. R. Draper, anda 
change which followed when Robert Adam and Wedg- set of children representing the Four Continents (Fig. 
wood imposed the classical mode on English taste XIII),from Mrs. E. Rugge-Price ; all these belong to the 


Fig. XIII. SET OF FIGURES 

OF THE CONTINENTS, 

Chelsea-Derby porcelain, Mrs. E. 
Rugge-Price 


period of amalgamation of the 
Derby and Chelsea factoriesunder 
the proprietorship of William 
Duesbury. With a Derby figure of 
a boy (Fig. 1V) seated on a drum 
writing, given by Mrs. Ralph 
Berners, we come to the age 
of our great-grandfathers’ child- 
hood ; in their literal fidelity to 
the contemporary costume these 
figures make up in interest what 
they lack in quality when com- 
pared with the more idealized fig- 
ures of the earlier periods. Wor- 
cester is represented amongst 
other things by four plates of 
splendid quality with flowers 
in panels reserved on a scale- 
blue ground (Fig. XIV); they 
are the gift of Messrs. Mallett 
and Son. From the Bow factory 
we have a rare and amusing 
model of Harlequin, plain 
white (Fig. V), given by Mr. 
J..R. Draper; it is closely 
derived from a Meissen original 
by Kaendler. There is also a 
lively statuette of a flower-seller 
(Fig. XI), from Lord Rockley, 






Se ee Se 
Fig. XI. CHELSEA AND BOW Fig. XII. PAIR OF FIGURES of ted by Mr. W. B. Honey with 
FIGURES, by Lard Rockley ——_—_sporsman and companion Cistet the above-named William Dues 
(centre pair) bury, who began his career in 
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Fig. XIV. WORCESTER PORCELAIN PLATE 
Messrs. Mallett & Son 


Lendon, as enameller of wares sent “in the white” 
from various factories to be coloured in his workshop. 

In the class of English earthenware and stoneware 
there are a few articles of outstanding interest. The 
agreeable forthright quality of the enamel-painting done 
on Staffordshire saltglaze about 1760 is well seen in the 
jug (Fig. IX), given anonymously, and in a basin 
from Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tilley. The former has 
flower-painting coming rather close in manner to a 
certain type of Liverpool porcelain ; the latter, with its 
vivacious if untutored figure-painting shows affinities 
with the Delft ware of the more unsophisticated order 
made towards the middle of the XVIIIth century. At 
the opposite pole of intention and attainment is the 
severely classical urn (Fig. VII) in cream-coloured earthen- 
ware shown by its mark to come from the factory at 
Hanley of Elijah Mayer, one of Wedgwood’s imitators ; 
the border of formal leaves and berries in puce ename! 
with details carefully scratched with a pin-point is an 
admirable example of the adaptations of the antique 
which were so successfully done in several English pot- 
works about 1800. A word may be said in closing, for the 
benefit of collectors who appreciate XVIIIth-century 
Continental faience, of a jug given by Mr. Stuart G. 
Davis. This is a rare fully-marked example from the 
Kiinersberg pottery in Bavaria, and shows at its best the 
excellent work done in South Germany in high-tempera- 
ture painting of flowers. 


A note on an early English glass Tazza sent to the 
Red Cross appears on page 80. 


BRISTOL PORCELAIN—tTwo UNRECORDED SERVICES 


VERY collector of English porcelain knows that 
Richard Champion, in his factory at Bristol, made 
4a number of special services which, from their 
importance, have come to be regarded as “historical.” 
We find the first mention of these services by Marryat, 
who, in 1857, knew of only two. Subsequent writers 
increased this number by announcing fresh discoveries, 
and Alfred Trapnell, whose collection of Bristol was the 
most complete of any so far formed, possessed examples 
of eight different sets. The author of the most recently 
published book on the subject of Bristol Porcelain, 
Frank Hurlbutt, described ten services known to him in 
1928, but even he, tireless investigator though he was, 
only learned after publication of the existence of another, 
whilst yet another has come to light still more 
recently. 

The first of these is the service made for the Duke of 
Leinster which is shown on the cover in colour. No 
mention of it has been found in print with the exception 
of the catalogue of the Park Lane Exhibition in 1934, 
which contains a record of a coffee cup and saucer loaned 
by Mr. MacGregor Duncan, nor has any portion of the 
service previously been illustrated. It will be seen that 
the design closely follows that on the well-known Smith 
and Smyth services. Each of the three specimens in the 
writer's collection is marked with the X in blue and 3 in 
gold. This mark is found on some pieces of the Brice 
service and on some of the larger articles of the Smyth 
service, SO it is a natural supposition that they were all 
the work of the same decorators. 
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William Robert, 2nd Duke of Leinster, married the 
only daughter of Lord St. George in November, 1775. 
It is recorded that the Smyth service was made for Sir 
Robert Smyth on the occasion of his marriage in Septem- 
ber, 1776, and it is more than a possibility that the 
Leinster service may similarly have had some connection 
with the marriage of the owner whose cypher it bears. 

The second service, here recorded for the first time, 
illustrated on page 80, will be seen to conform in 
decoration to the Leinster set. There are, however, 
certain technical differences, the most noticeable being 
the absence of the red-gold ground-lay beneath the gilding 
which was a successful device of the Bristol decorators, 
resulting in a coldness of tone. The crest, which is 
clearly seen in the illustration, has so far defied identifica- 
tion, and until the owner is discovered the service must 
remain anonymous. In addition to the specimens illus- 
trated, which are in his own collection, the writer knows 
of only the teapot and the slop-basin, the latter being in 
the collection of Mr. MacGregor Duncan. The mark is a 
cross in blue. 

The discovery of portions of these two magnificent 
services, unknown to collectors for over a hundred and 
sixty years, leads one to speculate on the whereabouts 
of the remainder; no specimens are recorded in any 
museums so far as the writer knows. To the ever- 
recurring problem of the many missing portions of the 
Burke service we now have to add the almost equally 
engaging mystery of the remainder of these recently 
discovered sets. F. SEVERNE MACKENNA. 
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CHARLES CAMERON-AN XVIIItx 
CENTURY ENGLISH 


BY GEORGES LOUKOMSKI 
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APPROACH TO THE AGATE PAVILION, TSARSKOIE 


started on prcejects for private people. On the 

recommendation of Bezborodko he executed a plan 
for Count S. R. Vorontsov. He also went to Baturin, in 
the Ukraine, to build a palace for Count Razumovsky, the 
last Hetman. In 1800 he left Baturin and came for a 
short visit to England. 

On his return from England Cameron again found 
favour with Paul, then already Emperor, and wa; appointed 
architect to H.M. Cabinet (Crown Property Dept.), 
and three of his former assistants were given back to 
him. He drew up a plan for a gateway at Tsarskoie, and 
even returned to Pavlovsk to build the pavilions in the 
gardens. Later he also undertook there some work of 
restoration, after a fire in 1802. 

After 1801, when Alexander I* was already on the 
throne, Cameron’s genius and skill, instead of being called 
upon to create beautiful though useless things such as 
palaces, baths, pavilions and gardens, was applied to more 
practical purposes. He was offered the position of chief 
architect to the Admiralty, which post he accepted accord- 
ing to his own terms. He began by building the hospital 
and the barracks at Kronstadt, as well as other administra- 
tive buildings, even in Pavlovsk. In 1802 he drew up the 
plans for the cathedral at Kronstadt and other buildings 
of lesser importance, also doorways, annexes, some of 
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them in the provinces. For an experienced architect 
most of these works were of little interest and hardly 
worthy of his genius. 

This seems to have continued till about 1811, after 
which date there is a period of complete obscurity. Not 
a single document exists to throw light on Cameron’s 
activity and it is not certain if he stayed in Russia or not. 
It is probable that he left Russia about that time, or in 
1812, after having sold all his belongings, and must have 
died soon afterwards, a very old man. 

Under the instructions of Alexander, in 1820, the 
Russian Ambassador at the Court of St. James, Prince 
Lievent tried to find Cameron in England, but it appeared 
that he was no longer alive. However, Lieven succeeded 
in acquiring from Cameron’s next-of-kin 114 drawings 
(for £105—quite a considerable sum at that time), and 
these were used for the restoration at Tsarskoie after a 
fire there in 1820, and since have been preserved at the 
Hermitage. 

After this brief outline of Cameron’s life, turning to 
the work he has done, there is no purpose in explaining 
the plates reproduced with these articles, as they speak 
for themselves and all have explanatory captions. It 
would, however, be of interest to add some commentary 
on the individual masterpieces created by him. 

It should be borne in mind that Cameron was not 
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THE GRACIAN HALL, PAVLOVSK PALACE 
The columns are made of carved porphyry 


merely an architect, both from the technical as well as 
the artistic point of view, but that indeed he excelled as 
superbly in interior decorations, the designing of furniture 
and other objects of pure art and beauty, as well as in 
landscape gardening. The latter was widely copied, and 
gardens on the Pavlovsk model were laid out in many 
estates, even in the provinces, and became known as the 
“English gardens.”” While there were only very few 
gardens in the French or Italian style, rather formal and 
geometric in design, the English plan, as introduced by 
Cameron, with trees dotted about, lawns, avenues and 
streams crossed by bridges, was widely adopted. 

It is true that Cameron did not create a “* school,” 
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Russian work to Cameron’s design 





but he found many imitators, 
and the mark which he left 
on architectural and decora- 
tive art is both as English as 
it is Russian, adapted as it 
was to the taste and artistic 
conceptions intrinsically 
Russian as he himself had 
become, as also had Rastrelli, 
Rossi and the others. In 
other words, his was Russian 
art reflected through the 
prism of an Englishman’s 
talent and skill, and as in- 
delible as it was exquisite. It 
would therefore be appropri- 
ate to say a few words, as 
space permits and omitting 
many other details, about 
two of the more outstanding 
of Cameron’s creations, irre- 
spective of date, namely— 
Tsarskoie Selo and Pav- 
lovsk. 

At Tsarskoie Selo 
Cameron spent his first four 
years in Russia and was 
engaged on the apartments of 
the Empress : the Salle Arabesque, the Salle de Lyon, the 
Salle Chinoise, and the Bains Froids already mentioned. 
Then came the smaller rooms—the Silver Cabinet, the 
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THE DOORWAY, MUSIC ROOM, TSARSKOIE 
later the apartments of the Empress Elisabeth 
Alexeevna 
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Smoking Room, the Bedroom, the Room 
of Mirrors, the Raphael Room, etc. 
Later he built the Agate Pavilion, and on a 
terrace adjacent to it an Ionic colonnade—the 
Kameronova Galereia (Cameron Gallery)— 
the only structure ever to have been named 
after its builder. The decoration of the in- 
terior of this pavilion resembles a Roman 
temple, but the richness of the materials 
used is unsurpassed. Various marbles, agate, 
jade and porphyry cover the walls and decor- 
ate the columns and vases, and the capitals 
of the columns and the vases are of gilded 
bronze, and a staircase, embellished with 
statues, leads down to the gardens. This 
part of the palace forms Cameron’s most im- 
portant work at Tsarskoie. But he also built 
there the Chinese Village (reflecting the 
vogue for Chinese art so popular in Europe 
at the time), and the Church of St. Sophia. 

As to Pavlovsk, its name and Cameron’s 
became inseparable. Though it would be 
an exaggeration to attribute everything 
connected with the palace and the gardens and pavilions 
exclusively to him, as Brenna and Gonzaga collaborated, 
it must yet be admitted that it was Cameron’s genius 
which inspired it all. At first invited only to design 
the gardens and choose a site for and erect the Temple 
of Friendship, he virtually became the creator of Pav- 
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FRESCOES by Scotti, in the Music Room, Tsarskoie, later the apart- 


ments of the Empress Elisabeth Alexeevna 


lovsk, notwithstanding the fact that for various reasons 
the execution of many of his own designs was entrusted 
to others. He built there the Great Palace, the 
Temple of Friendship, the Apollo Colonnade, the Obelisk 
commemorating the founding of Pavlovsk, the Temple 
of the Three Graces, and the Elisabeth Pavilion, 
as well as other buildings, some of which no longer exist. 

There is no doubt that Cameron’s work, his wonderful 
artistic creations, although predominantly confined to 
Russia, represent yet the greatest known triumph and 
example of the expansion of English taste and English 
art abroad. 
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THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PAVLOVSK PALACE 


Concluding these articles, the author would like to 
add that he had the privilege to have been architect, from 
1915, and curator of the palace at Tsarskoie, from 1917, 
in his capacity as President of the Commission for the 
preservation of the museum-palaces until the task of 
transforming the former palaces into museums was 
completed (1918). During that time many objects 
of considerable value were discovered in the 
various buildings, such as the apartments of 
Court employees, officials of the stables, the 
gardeners or the tax collector’s offices, and even 
in the sitting-room of the chief cook’s wife. An 
expert examination was made and all these 
objects declared unquestionably the work of 
Cameron. These beautiful treasures were there- 
upon assembled in the Cameron Gallery and in 
the other balconies and terraces, and placed in 
the different situations assigned to them. A 
great number of English and other foreign 
visitors to Russia in the last twenty years have 
seen the national art treasures and can testify 
that all possible care has been taken to preserve 
this inheritance of old. It remains to be hoped 
that the battles which for almost a year have 
been raging in the very vicinity of Tsarskoie 
and Pavlovsk will spare the lovely creations by 
men imbued with artistic vision so that lovers 
of art may continue to admire and derive 


inspiration from their work also in_ the 
future. 

* Alexander I visited England in 1815, after his triumphal entry into Paris 
at the head of the Allied Powers who defeated Napoleon, and there is a com 
memorative column, surmounted by an angel (almost identical with the Alexander 
Column in the Palace Square at St. Petersburg), erected in the Isle of Wight, 
above St. Catherine's Point 

t His wife was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence (National Gallery, London), 
and the life of this remarkable woman is described by M. Hyde (** Princess Lieven,”’ 
Harrap, 1938) 
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WANTED.—Copies of issues of APOLLO from 
January, 1941, to July, 1942, would be gladly received 
by the publishers of APOLLO, at Mundesley, near Norwich. 
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THE FUTURE OF ART: “BREAD 


OR SUGARPLUM 2?” 


N my article ‘‘ Mexico and Art" I had said: “... if 
I pictorial art survives it will have a new social function,”’ 
and maintained that “‘a trend in this direction has 
been discernible for two hundred years or so...” a 
point to which I am now returning—as promised. 

Not very long ago there was published a book— 
the Book of Books, in fact, with the explanation that it was 
“designed to be read as literature.’ What would one 
think of a painting “* designed to be looked at as art?’ We 
know to our cost what happens to books which, though 
not so designed, had to be read by us in our schooldays 
‘as literature.” We never wanted to read them again. 
The best books in the world were never designed to be 
read as literature; some of them were not designed 
to be read at all, because they were originally not even 
books. 

It is true, however, that for several centuries now 
many pictures—most of them perhaps—have been de- 
signed to be looked at as Art ; hence, inter alia the sub- 
title of this magazine which proclaims that it is designed to 
be read by connoisseurs ; hence also the attempts made 
in school curricula to make schoolchildren appreciate 
pictures as Art, corresponding with the effort to make 
them read books as literature, thus distinguishing between 
books and literature and pictures and Art. 

One may be excused, I think, for doubting the wisdom 
of this method of education—at any rate where pictures 
are concerned, seeing that for centuries the art of painting 
meant no more than say the art of tailoring, or of stone- 
dressing, or the art of the apothecary. There were towns 
in which artists did not even have guilds of their own but 
were attached to guilds of such other trades. It was not, 
in fact, until the Renaissance got on its way before 
paintings, sculpture and buildings were designed to be 
looked at as Art. In spite of that, however, there were in 
those days as there are to-day, artists who never troubled 
their heads about art ; they had something more impor- 
tant in their minds ; some artists produce art as naturally 
as Moliere’s Monsieur Jourdain spoke prose for forty 
years—without knowing it. They have something to tell 
—with art. 

We are here, however, less concerned with art and 
with what the artists had to tell than with that which they 
avoided telling. 

For centuries artists avoided, or rather were forced to 
avoid, telling the spectator anything that was not sanc- 
tioned by the Church; anything, in other words, that 
could not be given a religious significance. It is true that 
the Church grew more and more tolerant and diplomatic 
in that respect, furnishing ecclesiastical interpretations 
of much that had no such connections ; but there was 
one thing it forbade and that was any criticism of social 
conditions. It would thus sanction the representation in 
art of all manner of the ugly, the horrible, the brutal, the 
cruel, the insane, so long as such things could be integrated 
in the stories of the Bible or of the saints and martyrs. 
There can be little doubt that the common people regarded 
as the highest art precisely that which most made their 
flesh creep and their hair stand on end. And even when 
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gentler emotions were stirred these had nothing to do 
with any realization of beauty. 

When this element of beauty became the criterion 
so far as ‘‘ educated "’ persons were concerned, this con- 
ception of art together with censorship maintained by the 
Church did not encourage the artist to enquire curiously 
into matters that were not the concern of Art or Religion, 
matters that were, however, immediately connected with 
human life and the fundamentals of the social order. 
Sometimes, however, these very questions interfered 
with the artist’s own existence. When that happened 
he found himself compelled to risk giving them utter- 
ance. Thus, for instance, Pieter Brueghel painted 
many pictures which, as Mr. Wilenski has pointed out, 
are nothing less than a “ secretly audacious criticism ”’ 
of his times. Breughel exposed the crimes and horrors 
committed by the Spaniards in the Netherlands by order 
of their king and with the sanction of the Pope and “ got 
away with it ” by giving his pictures such titles as “* The 
Road to Calvary,” “‘ The Massacre of the Innocents.”’ 
Breughel was a sturdy independent character whose 
taste a visit to Italy had not corrupted ; but in the hands 
of Italians or their northern imitators the scenes of 
martyrdom and horror as they represented them became 
invidious and false because they gave them the lying gloss 
of Art, and thus reconciled the spectator to the content 
because the form was seductive. The result of this 
attitude to pictorial art was that the content was not taken 
seriously ; it was degraded to a mere pretext, and artists 
would as lief paint a woman, draped, as the Madonna, or 
naked, as Venus, and in the same spirit—the spirit of 
unbelief, for the paganized Renaissance artist, unlike his 
predecessors, did not believe in the reality of the Madonna 
any more than in that of the Goddess Venus. When a 
Renaissance artist, Caravaggio, ‘‘ who loved the common 
people,” began to paint religious scenes, giving them 
“a popular character,” he was deemed to have made 
them ‘ vulgar,”” which was, of course, precisely his aim, 
though not in the pejorative sense of the word. Some two 
hundred and fifty years later he earned from a famous art 
critic, Ruskin, the epithet “ the ruffian ’’; and another, 
E. T. Cook, complains that Caravaggio described sacred 
events ‘‘ just as though they were being enacted in a slum 
by butchers and fishwives.’”’ If slum means, as according 
to the dictionary, it does primarily, “‘a street, alley, court, 
situated in a crowded district of a town and inhabited by 
the very poor,” that is probably where the events often 
did take place, if they took place at all; and if the real 
actors in the real drama were not fishwives and butchers, 
we have it on record that they were carpenter’s wives and 
fishermen. The fact is that nothing seems to give greater 
offence to the refined spectator, nourished upon theories 
of Art, than any attempt on the part of the artist—or for 
that matter the public—to treat a ‘sacred ’’ theme 
seriously. Thus Rembrandt, the most religious painter 
who ever lived, but who had the same “ regrettable "’ 
propensity as Caravaggio, though he was greater both 
in thought and in artistry, had, according to Ruskin, the 
desire only “ to paint the foulest things he could see—by 
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rushlight.””. And when Millais, in his serious youth, 
ventured to represent “‘the Holy Family” with Caravag- 
giesque truthfulness, though in the pre-Raphaelite manner 
Dickens of all critics opined that he had in “ Christ in 
the House of His Parents” “‘ touched the lowest depth 
of what is mean, odious and revolting.” 

These instances are perhaps sufficient to show how 
the ties between life and art were gradually loosened, 
truth to subject matter and truth to Art becoming two 
totally different things. 

Even, however, where commonplace things or persons 
figured in the subject matter of art as happened in the 
Netherlands there were certain taboos, or if not, one must 
assume the unlikely, namely, that both artists-and public 
were blind to certain aspects of life. Peasants, for 
example, might be represented as sots and figures of 
fun, but never when at work, ploughing, sowing, reaping. 
Holland is famous for its landscape painters and for its 
commercial enterprise, but so far as I am aware it never 
occurred to a single Dutch painter to make a picture of 
the blazing tulip fields with their incredible intensity of 
colour, though they gambled in tulip bulbs as speculators 
gamble in stocks and shares. They painted ships at 
sea and in harbour, but not one artist seems to have 
found any inspiration in shipyards, in the building of 
ships, or in their cargoes which brought them their 
riches. Brussels was famous for its tapestries, but 
no Netherlander seems to have thought it worth his 
while to paint a subject that inspired one of Velazquez’s 
greatest pictures. I am, of course, referring to his 
“Las Hilanderas,” which represents the spinners in 
the carpet manufactory of Santa Isabel at Madrid— 
a unique picture for its time; just as unique as the 
same artist’s ‘‘ Surrender of Breda,” the last great 
painting of the chivalry of the feudal age—and a 
true political subject. I say true because it represented 
what the artist had seen as he had seen it, that is to say 
without allegorical rhetoric and sycophantic claptrap— 
such as distinguishes and mars Rubens’s ‘‘mass-produced”’ 
political decorations in the Louvre and elsewhere. 

World-shaking events had little repercussion in 
art. The discovery of the New World, for instance, 
drew none of the great artists during the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries to the western hemisphere, there 
to paint the wonders of Mexico and Peru or to give the 
old world an idea of the civilizations destroyed by the 
Spaniards. It was the other way round: the Spaniards 
introduced their arts as a matter of politics, as in fact 
their “‘ religion ” demanded. Yet Draper, the historian, 
came, “‘ after an attentive consideration of the facts of the 
case,”’ to the conclusion that “‘ at the time of the conquest 
the moral man in Peru was superior to the European and 

. the intellectual man also.” The Spaniards did all 
they could to destroy the evidence of such inconvenient 
truths in Mexico and Peru as they had done before in 
Moorish Spain. 

It was not, however, only political events which were 
avoided by artists but any kind of criticism of society 
even when such criticism might be read in the representa- 
tive of common man at his common but often all- 
important work. 

Such a state of affairs continued during the XVIIIth 
and into the XIXth centuries. 

The first one to strike an openly critical note of society 
was Hogarth who dared not only to civilize the ordinary 
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British citizen and the lower orders, but even the class to 
which his own patrons belonged. So much has been 
written on this grand artist by his own compatriots, that 
we may as well for a change sum up his significance in 
the words of a recent French writer on the English school, 
Alfred Leroy. Hogarth, he says, ‘‘ Souhaite jouer une 
role décisif dans l’amélioration des hommes, les conduire 
sur la route de la vertu et du progrés "’ (Hogarth’s desire 
was to play a decisive part in the amelioration of mankind, 
to lead them on the path of virtue and progress). These are 
the political aims of what he called his “* pictur’d morals.”’ 

Now, however, we come to a series of forces—facts 
which, in the light of posterity, have assumed a signifi- 
cance that even the sociological mind of a Hogarth could 
not foresee, and which have only in recent times 
become artworthy, to coin a relevant word. 

Hogarth was just too young to have satirized that 
extraordinary affair known as the South Sea Bubble 
of 1720, arising out of the war of the Spanish Succession, 
and the Lord Treasurer Harley’s consequent desire 
to get taken up the large floating debt which it had 
created. We cannot go into its details here except 
to say that it was one of the first examples of “ High 
Finance” and caused the whole of England to go 
mad in the desire to get rich quick without work—the 
company having voted dividends of 50 per cent. This 
South Sea scheme connected with Spanish America had 
its counterpart in France in the Mississippi Scheme which 
burst there in the same year. It was launched by a 
Scottish financier, John Law, who had to flee the country 
when the crash came. These were subjects for a painter 
like Hogarth’s brush; but their repercussions did not 
show its reflection in art until 1847 when E. M. Ward 
exhibited his ‘“‘ South Sea Bubble "—which by that time 
had, of course, become a mere “ historical anecdote.’’ I 
do not know of any Frenchman who made the Mississippi 
Scheme a subject for his art ; nor do I suppose that many 
have since recognized in these Bubbles the beginning of 
the era of High Finance which has landed us in the mess 
we are in to-day. It is true, of course, that the Renais- 
sance itself was financed by bankers like the Pitti, 
Bardi, Chigi and, above all others, the Medici, who, 
however, had the good sense to embroider their leisure 
by attracting and encouraging at their courts philosophers, 
poets, scientists, artists and craftsmen and so made up in 
culture what they lacked in the blueness of their blood ; 
but I do not think they commissioned any artist to depict 
them at their business. Bankers do, however, figure in a 
series of early pictures of which Quentin Matsys at the end 
of the XVth century furnished the prototype. It was 
evidently done with critical intention though, be it noted, 
not in an anti-semitic sense (the type, in fact, goes back to 
representations of St. Eligius, the patron saint of the 
goldsmiths). 

In an essay with greater scientific aims than can be 
claimed for this one it would be possible to dwell at 
length on commercial, industrial and sociological subjects 
concealed in paintings which have religious or mythological 
titles. To give just one example, Pinturicchio’s picture 
““ Ulysses and Penelope ” (in the National Gallery) is an 
entirely realistic representation of a woman at a contem- 
porary weaving loom. 

This accidental reference brings us back again to the 
XVIIIth century. 

It is again an English artist, Joseph Wright of Derby, 
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who is the pioneer of pictures with an industrial interest, 
with his painting of “‘ The Iron Forge,” the first picture 
worthy to be taken seriously as a work of art showing a 
power-driven tool. These heavy forge hammers were 
driven by water power, and Wright’s representation 
which gave him a pretext to use his favourite trick— 
effects of artificial lighting—is a very creditable per- 
formance. But it isa different reason that connects Wright 
with the foregoing reference to the weaving loom. 
Wright painted the portrait of Sir Richard Arkwright. 
Now if the Scotsman John Law is the prototype of the 
modern financier, Arkwright is certainly the prototype 
of the modern business magnate, a type that I believe 
had never existed before. 

Beginning his business career as a barber, he improved 
upon his trade by dealing in hair, and upon this by 
inventing a hairdye. Not satisfied, his inventive mind 
thought out a frame for carrying out all the operations 
of spinning at one time and by one application of force. 
This force was at first horse power, then water power 
and finally steam. He amassed a large fortune and was 
knighted in due course—the perfect Knight of Industry 
in the literal sense of the word—remarkable also for the 
fact that his labour-saving device brought him into con- 
flict with the working classes who destroyed one of his 
factories. 

Wright’s “‘ Iron Forge ” was painted in 1772, three 
years after Arkwright had patented his invention, which 
was also the year in which Watt first patented his steam 
engine. Thus Arkwright a barber, Watt an instrument 
maker, and, a little later, Stephenson of railway fame, a 
stoker, may be said to have revolutionized the world and 
to have ushered in the new era, for these inventions 
‘“ were accompanied by such collateral events as actually 
overturned the social conditions throughout Europe ”"— 
to quote Draper once more, who also further comments 
on the prodigious development of the iron manufactures 
“. , . results,” he says, “ not due to the place-men and 
officers to whom their continent [Europe] had resigned 
its annals and whose effigies encumber the streets of its 
cities, but to men in the lower walks of life. The assertion 
is true,”” he goes on, “ that James Watt, the instrument 
maker, conferred on his native country more solid benefits 
than all the treaties ever made and all the battles she ever 
won.” To-day we see things perhaps in rather a different 
light ; we might perhaps agree about the “ treaties ”’ 
but are no longer so certain about the solidity of the 
benefits or the futility of battles. 

Whilst these facts and events we have hinted at 
show how the foundations of society were beginning 
to undergo a radical change because of the increasing 
importance of “‘ persons in the lower walks of life,” 
either individually or in the mass, there are so far 
but few signs that the artists were beginning to be 
aware of the fact. Even the French Revolution 
brought forth no revolutionary-minded artist in this 
country, whilst the leader of the French Revolutionary 
artists, Jacques Louis Daria, heralded it with outworn 
classical subjects and lifeless forms, only in the end to 
bow to the Emperor and to become the inventor of 
sartorial and industrial “‘ Empire ’’ fashion. 

What is stranger still, in this country which was the 
origin of the industrial revolution with its many new 
inventions, that is to say, new architectural and mechanical 
forms, there was no artist of any consequence who had 
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an eye for them. To take just one case : the building of 
railways involved new problems of architecture ; tunnels, 
bridges, viaducts, arches with oblique spans, etc., involved 
a new type of building and buildings, such as stations, 
engine-sheds and, of course, the engines themselves. If 
these things were matters for engineers at least their forms 
should have excited painters, one would have thought. 
But although there were a few such as John Dobbin, for 
instance, who made quite a creditable picture out of the 
“Opening of the Stockton—Darlington Railway,” in 
1825, of which George Stephenson was the engineer, 
the majority of existing prints after such artists’ work 
show anything but excitement in the esthetic sense. 
They are stolidly matter of fact—until Turner arrived on 
their scene. He painted in 1843 and exhibited at the 
Academy of 1844 an impression (a word first used by him 
long before the Impressionist movement got its name 
from one of Monet’s paintings), an impression of a sight 
he had observed when travelling on the Great Western 
Railway from Exeter to London. This picture “ Rain, 
Steam, Speed—The Great Western Railway,” now in the 
Tate Gallery, was described by Monkhouse as “ the 
boldest attempt to represent abstract ideas in landscape 
that was ever made,” and by E. T. Cook as “ the first 
and greatest attempt to elicit beauty out of a railway 
train.” This last description betrays the fallacy of 
criticism : Beauty can be elicited out of anything, as can 
ugliness. ‘‘ Rain, Steam, Speed ”’ is, in fact, the fore- 
runner of Impressionism, but in its suggestion of speed, 
i.e., movement, also of Futurism. 

So much for this the first picture based on a truly 
industrial subject, expressed in an entirely new form. 
It was followed nine years later by the first picture 
giving expression to the political problems thrown up 
by the effects of both the industrial and the political 
revolutions. Again it is by an Englishman : Ford Madox 
Brown, and its title is significantly ‘‘Work.’’ It is a 
socialistic conception though not in deliberately political 
intention. He had “a confused but ardent desire to see 
art play a social part, to become as it were the bread of 
life instead of merely a sugar-plum for the rich.’” The 
well-known picture typifies manual and brain workers in 
contrast with the idle of the highest and the richest 
classes. It is an astonishing piece of sheer ‘‘ work ”’ as 
well as workmanship itself and occupied the painter for 
several years. It is signed and dated F. Madox Brown, 
1852--65. The brain-workers are significantly Thomas 
Carlyle (the hero-worshipper) who saw in his twenty- 
seven million fellow citizens “mostly fools” and 
Frederick Dennison Maurice (the Christian socialist) 
who wanted to give them a college education. The picture 
is one that must be read like the pages of a book and can- 
not be taken in by the use of the eyes only. This, of course, 
was nothing new in art—on the contrary it was the avowed 
and primary purpose of all ancient pictures. The idea 
that pictures should not tell a story was gradually estab- 
lishing itself as an esthetic maxim rigidly observed by the 
“‘ advanced ”’ artists of the last three generations or so 
until the other day when, with the advent of surrealism 
the “‘ story ”’ became once more the Target, to use a word 
of great popularity at the moment. The only condition 
was the new way of telling it, that is to say, “* at thought’s 
dictation, in the absence of all control exercised by the 
reason and outside all zxsthetical or moral preoccupations.” 
(André Breton, leader of the surrealist movement.) 

(to be continued in October) 
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chair—an all-wooden seat in which the rectangular 

mortice and tenon joinery did not play a part— 
has been carried further in the United States than in 
England, the original home of the type. To America 
we owe some early XVIIIth-century references to the 
Windsor, and a large number of records which establish 
the differentiation of its various forms, and its wide 
popularity. The earliest reference hitherto quoted 
occurs in the inventory of Hannah Hodge of Philadelphia 
in 1736,' but the 


Ck: classification and early history of the Windsor 


term ‘ Windsor 
chair ’’ makes an 
earlier appear- 
ance in a letter 


written by Lord 
Percival in 1724 to 
his brother-in-law, 
Daniel Dering,’ 
where he de- 
scribes his visit to 
the house and gar- 
den of Hall Barn, 
in Buckingham- 
shire. ‘* The nar- 
row winding walks 
and paths cut in 
it are innumer- 
able ” (he writes), 
“and a womas in 
full health cannot 
walk them all, for 
which reason my 
wife was carry’d in 
a Windsor chair 
like those at Ver- 
sailles, by which 
means she lost 
nothing worth seeing.”” From sources such as trade cards 
and contemporary letters it is clear that the Windsor 
chair served two main purposes, first as an indoor seat in an 
inn or tavern, and secondly as an outdoor seat in gardens, 
summer-houses, tea-gardens and piazzas. An English 
reference which follows a few years after the date of 
Hannah Hodge’s inventory occurs in a letter of Lady 
Hertford, who writes of a walk in her garden at Richkings, 
where “‘ about the middle is a tolerably large circle with 
Windsor chairs round it.’"* An American notice (in the 
New York Gazette and Post Boy, April 18, 1765) describes 
a “‘ neat assortment of Windsor chairs ”’ as “‘ fit for Piazzas or 
gardens,” while in an English shop-bill (“* Stubbs Manu- 
factory "’) Windsor chairs are listed together with 
“‘ Rural seats.”” Windsor chairs appear in a picture by 
Zoffany, of a Scotch landowner, William Ferguson, 
commemorating with the bottle his succession to the 
estate of Raith in 1781. He and a party of his friends are 
grouped round a fine oak tree in the park. 
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Fig. I. A PAIR OF ARM CHAIRS IN YEWTREE 


The manufacture of chairs has centred for more than 
two centuries near the great beechwoods of the Chilterns 
in Buckinghamshire, with High Wycombe as its focus. 
Daniel Defore mentions in 1725 the vast quantity of 
beechwood ‘“‘ which grows in the woods of Buckingham- 
shire more plentifully than in any other part of England.”’ 
This timber ‘‘ served for divers uses, particularly chair 
makers and Turnery wares. The quantity of this brought 
down from hence is almost incredible, yet so is the 
country overgrown with the beech in these parts that it is 
bought very 
reasonable, nor is 
there like to be 
any scarcity of it 
for time to come.” 
Defoe writes that 
beechwood was 
also used for mak- 
ing “ felloes for the 
great cars of Lon- 
don, cole carts, 
dust carts, etc.’” 

The chair-mak- 
ing industry, 
however, did not 
become of major 
importance until 
the XIXth cen- 
tury. It has been 
suggested that the 
term “‘ Windsor ” 
was given to this 
type of chairs as 
they were often 
sent to London by 
boat from Wind- 
sor. While High 
Wycombe was the 
chief Buckinghamshire centre, Windsor chairs were also 
made in and near London, and in various parts of England. 
A trade card of 1773, of a chair maker named Foulger of 
Walham Green, states that he “‘ makes all sorts of 
Windsor chairs, garden seats, and Rural settees,’’ and that 
of William Webb (1785) of Newington in Surrey contains 
the information that he ‘‘ makes all sorts of Yew tree, 
Gothic and Windsor chairs.”* A high back ash Windsor 
chair is drawn in the cost books of the firm of Gillow in 
1806. 

Whatever wood is used in the structure of Windsor 
chairs, the seat, dished and shaped in comfortable 
curves, is always of elm. In America the Windsor type of 
chair is a composite affair, with seat of pine, legs and 
stretchers usually of maple, spindles, top rail or bow of 
that extremely tough wood, hickory. This composite 
appearance it has been suggested was a reason for painting 
these chairs. When serving as an outdoor seat, the coat 
of paint was a preservative; and the most widely 
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Fig. Il. GOTHIC YEW TREE ARM CHAIR Fig III. GOTHIC YEW TREE ARM CHAIR 
Formerly at Medmenham Abbey From Stilstead Farm, Tonbridge 
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Fig. 1V. APPLEWOOD CHAIR, 


Fig. V. YEW TREE 
one of a°pair 


WHEELBACK 
(From Mr. S. W. Wolsey) 
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EARLY HISTORY OF 
popular paint-tint, green, would blend with the dominant 
colour of the surroundings. Red and yellow Windsor 
chairs are also recorded, and an advertisement of 1787 
describes a selection of all kinds of Windsor chairs as 
‘‘ beautifully painted.’’ The elasticity and durability of 
the Windsor chair made it ideal seating for tea gardens, 
inns and taverns. “If the chair falls over, its back will 
spring and not give way; and the lighter it is, the less 
likely is it to meet disaster,’’ in the words of an American 
amateur collector of Windsor chairs. One type is fitted 
with bracing spindles running from the crown of the 
hoop into the bobtail at the back, a construction which is 
an insurance against damage. The two chairs seen in 
the foreground of a late Georgian ‘avern scene (illustrated 
in “‘ Georgian England ’’) show these having spindles. 
The cheapness and lightness of the chair were additional 
assets in places of public resorc. The Windsor chair’s 
use in dining-rooms is indicated by an American inventory 
of Lloyd, Practitioner in Physick, who possessed in his 
parlour ‘“‘ten Windsor arm-chairs.’* From existing 
examples of arm chairs fitted with a lateral attachment 
for a book rest or desk, it is evident that these specialized 
chairs were writing or reading chairs. 

From its cheapness (Josiah Wedgwood writes to his 
friend Bentley about some chairs which he had ordered at 
five or six shillings each), the Windsor chair found its 
way into modest homes, and also into places where a 
large number of reasonably priced chairs were required. 
Jackson, in his Oxford “ Journal’? records that the 
Bodleian Library had been very much improved by the 
introduction of Windsor chairs, ‘‘ so admirably calculated 
for ornament and Repose ’’; and Jackson, who was 
the first, was not the last person to appreciate the 
qualities of this serviceable seat. 


THE 


WINDSOR CHAIR 


Windsor chairs of elm, and yew tree, and fruit wood 
were not painted. The aristocrat among Windsors are 
those made of yew, a timber “‘ valued by cabinet makers 
and inlayers on account of its beautiful red colour.’” 
““ Red ” hardly describes the tone of yew-tree furniture, 
which ranges in hue from a rich reddish brown to pale 
gold. The wood is firm in texture and close in grain, and 
takes a silky polish. Examples illustrated here are of 
yew tree ; and a small single chair of applewood, which 
takes a pinkish red hue with age and polishing. The 
“Gothic "’ pattern, the most original in design, dates 
from the Gothic revival of the middle years of the century, 
of which Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill was a 
symptom. In this type, the splats are opened out in 
curlings of graceful form, and the back is shaped either in 
a bow (Fig. III) or a pointed arch (Fig. II). The front 
legs are of cabriole form, and connected by stretchers. 
In some cases the pierced brackets to the legs have been 
preserved. Shop bills advertising “ all sorts of yew tree 
and Gothic chairs "’ date from the late XVIIIth century. 
There is little to mark the fashionable fluctuations of 
taste in most Windsors, but in late Georgian Windsor 
chairs, the splat is sometimes pierced in the form of the 
Prince of Wales’s plume of feathers; and the wheel 
form appears in a Wycombe chair-maker’s design 
book dating from 1850-60, and is still reproduced. In 
the wheel-back chair (Fig. V), the spindles, and the wheel 
are nicely turned and finished with incised lines. 


‘Lyon, Colonia/ Furniiure, p. 175-6 

*The Egmont Papers 

‘Hertford and Pomfret Correspondence, vol. 2, p. 64 
*Defoe, Tour in Great Britain (8725), vol. 1, p. 300 
*The Banks Collection of Shop Bills (British Museum 
®Lyon, Colonial Furniture, p. 176 

? 29th November, 1766 

*The Woodland Companion (1882) 


ADDITIONS TO THE FURNITURE IN THE NORWICH 


CASTLE MUSEUM 


HE Norwich Castle museum is fortunate in its 
site, which includes a whole series of galleries in 
addition to the great square Norman keep which 
dominates the whole. The interior of the keep affords 
an opportunity for a record of the City of Norwich 
through the centuries, and the Tudor, Elizabethan and 
Georgian periods are illustrated by rooms removed from 
the city and re-erected practically as found. Until the 
receipt of the bequest of the late Miss Amy Tomes, the 
Castle collections contained little furniture of the late 
XVIIth and early XVIIIth centuries. Now, however, 
this bequest (with the addition of one or two pieces 
recently given by other friends of the museum) will make it 
possible to furnish a room with walnut furniture of this 
desirable period. Miss Tomes has inherited a large and 
representative collection of English furniture, of which 
two specimens bearing owner or maker marks or initials 
now enrich the furniture collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 
The walnut-veneered case furniture in the bequest to 
Norwich shows the rich figure of the veneer relieved in 
some instances by simple bandings and inlay. The 
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cabinet with a falling front has this area veneered 
with four leaves of matched figure, and the drawer parts 
of the upper stage show figured and contrasted veneers. 
Another cabinet, also veneered with walnut, is enriched 
by a border of inlay in boxwood upon the doors and 
drawer fronts. The handles in the interior are original, 
but those on the lower stage are an addition dating from 
the Georgian period (Fig. II). Also among the furniture in 
this bequest is a set of mahogany chairs of the “ Director” 
period, with the undulating top rail carved with foliage, 
also a set of ladder-back chairs, a type revived about the 
middle of the XVIIIth century. In this set the ladder 
“rungs "’ are pierced and carved in the centre with the 
honeysuckle motif. Both the walnut and mahogany pieces 
have a fine patination, which besides being an infallible 
sign of authenticity, is an important esthetic factor. Also 
in the Tomes bequest are two gilt gesso mirrors and a 
parcel-gilt walnut mirror dating from the early XVIIIth 
century. In one mirror the entire enrichment of the 
frame is carried out in low relief gesso work ; in the other 
the bird within the broken pediment and the escallop 
shell on the base are carved in the wood. The early 
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Fig. I. 


GESSO AND PARCEL-GILT MIRRORS WITH WALNUT BUREAU 


AND CHESTS OF DRAWERS 





Fig. II. (2) WALNUT CABINET WITH 
FALLING FRONT 


Georgian parcel-gilt mirror shows the effective contrast 
of veneer with gilt mouldings and the carved and gilt 
pendants of fruit on either side of the frame. Among 
accessories there is a ““ paperware ”’ tray made about 1800 
by Henry Clay, japanner, of New Hall Street, Birming- 
ham. Clay’s patent, taken out in 1772, gives full details 
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(6) WALNUT CABINET INLAID WITH 
NARROW BORDERS, late XVIIth Century 


of the process of pasting sheets of paper over one another 
until a strong and light board or “ panel” was pro- 
duced ; capable of receiving a glossy japanned surface. 
The chief interest of these papier-maché trays lies in 
their surface treatment, and this tray has a wide border 
of floral sprays. 
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A MINOR ENGLISH PAINTER OF THE 
XVIrs CENTURY—RICHARD COLLINS-—I 


BY A. C. SEWTER 
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PROSPECT of NORTHAMPTON. 
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Fig. I. “THE SOUTH-WEST PROSPECT OF NORTHAMPTON. R. Collins delin. London ” 
“Printed and Sold by I. Trnney at the Golden Lion in Fleet St. I. Harris sculpt.” 


(From a framed copy preserved in the Peterborough Museum) 


NGLAND in the XVIIIth century produced a_ in these parts (who assurd y® Soc. by Mr. Bayly of his 
kL great number of minor painters, only very few of readyness to oblige y w‘" such drawgs) of the head of a 
whom have yet been studied or written about: Boy John Pincher aged 14 who’s scull was fractured by 

and their works, consequently, are generally roughly a Falling blow of a Her [?] at Holbeach race, w" Mr: 
grouped under the name of the major artist to whose Bayly Trepann’d with the Peices of the Scull taken out 
style they most closely approximate. The sale rooms by him—13 July inst'.’’ And at the following meeting 
can nearly always show portraits and small conversation ‘‘ M. R«@- Collins was propos’d by y® Treasurer as an 
pieces briefly labelled ‘‘ Kneller,”” “‘ Hogarth,” ‘‘ High- Honorary Member of this Society . . .” and the secre- 
more,”’ and so on ; or, occasionally, with an air of frank- tary goes on to say that “It may not be Improper in 
ness, ‘‘ School of Hogarth,’”’ though no serious student this place to remarke that Mr. Rich®- Collins the Gentle- 
could for a moment believe they have any connection man above proposed is a painter & son of Mr. [Michael 
with those masters, except as more or less distant de- deleted] Richard Collins a painter at Peterborough & 
rivatives. Occasionally, material comes to hand which was afterwards brought up under Mr. Dahl one of the 
illuminates to some extent these minor personalities, so most Eminent masters in that Art & practicer chiefly 
that their work can, by degrees, be sorted out from the in Portraicture to w". branch of the business the English 
mass of anonymous production. Acertain RichardCollins, of all Nations have Ever given & do give the Greatest 
an artist, it seems, of no very high powers, but interesting Encouragement & likewise to remember here his very 
even if only because a picture by him has quite recently Obligeing Offer communicated to this Soc. by Mr. 
found its way, though unrecognized, into the Victoria Bayly y® 20‘ of last Month Of being ready to make draw- 
and Albert Museum, may now, more than two hundred ings for the Soc. of Such Things as they should judge 
years after his death, be made the subject of a short worthy whenever he was in these parts into w" his busy- 
essay in research. ness leads him, & where he has performed with very 
The brief notice of him in the Dictionary of National good success, & to the approbation of the Cognizeurs— 
Biography' appears to have been based on material in J. In his other way of Drawing he-has given the World a 
Nichols’s account of the Spalding Gentiemen’s Society sufficient Testimony of his Exactness and Skill in per- 
in volume 6 of his Literary Anecdotes, repeated also spective in the Print of the Front & Grand Vestibule of 
in his Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. XX, Peterborough Minster Engraven after his Drawing by 
1784. Nichols quotes as his authority for the greater Mr. G. Vander Gucht on an Imperial Sheet.” At 
part of his account of Collins the Spalding Society the next meeting again, on August 10, 1727, “ Mr. Rich4- 
Minutes, the MS. volumes of which contain a mine of Collins was admitted an Honorary Member of this Soc. 
interesting records on all kinds of antiquarian, literary upon a Ballott ...” On September 7, 1727, “ Mr. 
and scientific topics, including a number of references to Collins presented the Soc. w'' a MS Latin Vulgate 
this painter. I will recount the data, therefore, as they copy of the Old & New Testamt accordg to the Roman 
occur in this original source. Canon...” etc., a brief account of which is given, 
He first appears on July 20, 1727, when ‘‘ Mr. Bayly followed over a year later by a more detailed description, 
commun’d a Drawing made by Mr. R. Collins a Painter by Maurice Johnson on October 10, 1728. During the 
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autumn and winter of 1727 Collins 
was present at a number of the ¢ 
Society’s meetings. On October 5, — 
1727, “Mr. Collins com a pro- 
posal of Mr. Sam!- Parker for 
publishing a Mapp of the Citys of 
London. W Min‘ the Borough of 
Southwark price 10%-’"” On Decem- 
ber 14 of the same year, “Mr. 
Collins Painter having promis’d 
the Soc. to present sme. with a 
drawing of the Guernsey Lily 
the original Sketch of that w" he 
painted for Dr. Mead.” He reports, 
on January 25, 1728, on ‘‘ Some 
Excll' new Engravings & Etchings 
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curious observation that the work 
looked smooth and round as paint- 
ing by dint great masters using 
3 fold outline.”’ This is followed up 
on February 8, thus: ‘* Mr. Collins 
com. Several Heads by Leonardo 
di Vinci & Presented a Drawing in Red charck to 
y* Soc.—besides Several Views upon ye. Rhine & 
Danube by Hollar.”’ 

There is then a gap in the references to him until 
December 17, 1730, when we find in the minutes that 
‘* Mr. Collins being present the discourse run cheifly upon 
Painting. & Capt. Pilliod VP acquainted the Society of a 
Gentleman at Paris whose Pictures are equall to Van 
Dike.’’ Again, in April 1731, there are, two references to 
him; on rst, “Mr. Collins a Member presented the 
Society with the Rev. Mr. Pecks Antiquarian Annals of 
Stamford in this County in Sheets. for wh he recd. the 
Thanks of this Society & having presented to the value is 
become a Regular Member of this Society.”’ A week later, 
accompanying a drawing of a medallion showing a bust of 
a young lady with the profile of an old lady introduced 
opposite it, is the note, “‘ This drawing was made from a 
Cast in lead found above Forty years since in digging in 
the Ground in Dorsetshire in the collection of M J a Secr. 
of this Soc. & shewn them now; being thus taken at 
his Instance by the Ingenious Mr. Rich: Collins Painter 
a Member of this Society.” 

In 1732 we find: on April 20 he “ presented the 
Museum with the Print of the Noble West Front of 
Peterborough Cathedral in a very large scale, the drawing 
whereof was made by himself with an Acct of the 
Building,” and on July 20, the secretary is reported to 
have brought in “a print of the Town & publick build- 
ings in North’ton drawn by Mr. R. Collins a painter & 
Member of this Soc. who presented the same to the 
Museum—under it is a short historical account of that 
well-built county Town...” etc. 

Then we find, in a list of the members drawn up in 
1730, ‘27. Mr. Richard Collins. Painter’ with the 
annotation “ ob. 1732."’ But on two further occasions he 
is referred to: Under the date April 22, 1736, is the 
note, ‘‘ Placed in the portfolio of y® Soc. a curious draw- 
ing of a Venerable old Man’s head, perhaps St. Paul’s, 
in red chalks, given by Mr. Collins—” with the marginal 
heading ‘a Drawing by Mr. R. Collins”; and on 


Fig. II. 


CROYLAND BRIDGE, engraving by Samuel Buck, said by J. Nichols to 


be after a picture by RicHaRpD COLLINS. 


October 14, 1742, commenting on a list of the Regular 
Lodges of Freemasons engraved by J. Pine, 1740, is an 
account of the Spalding Lodge 175 at the Black Bull, with 
seniority June 22, 1739, where we read: ‘ This Black 
Bull is an Inn on the East side of the Towns Hall kept 
by Mr. Mathew Everard where this Lodge was first held 
and fixed he being the only one of the first Bretheren 
here who kept a Publick house where Mr. Collins a 
painter & Member of this Society together wt" Mr. De la 
Fontain another painter, and antient Brother of the Craft 
had held meetings and initiated Several persons of this & 
other Towns as Members in Masonry.’ 

I give these minutes in full, not only because of their 
information on our present subject, but in order to draw 
attention to this highly valuable and little used MS. 
source, which is certainly worthy of full publication. Of 
the works by Collins mentioned in these minutes, some 
only survive. The drawing of the boy John Pincher, 
with the pieces of his skull, has disappeared. The print 
by Gerard van der Gucht of “‘ The West Prospect of the 
Cathedral Church of Peterborough,” dedicated to Bishop 
White Kennett (Bishop, 1718-28) has disappeared from 
the folios of the Spalding Society, and is not in the 
British Museum, but two imperfect copies, one lacking 
the title above, the other the inscription beneath, are in 
the Peterborough Museum. The drawing of the Guernsey 
Lily I have not found. The red chalk drawing of an old 
man’s head yet remains in the folio where Maurice 
Johnson placed it in 1736, and will be useful to us later. 
The drawing of a cast in lead, as stated above, is in the 
MS. minute books, volume II f. 46 verso. The large 
print of ‘‘ THE SouTH-WEsT Prospect OF NORTHAMPTON, 
R. Collins delin. London. Printed and sold by I. Tinney 
at the Golden Lion in Fleetstreet. J. Harris sculpt.” 
and dedicated to the Earl of Northampton, Mr. George 
Thompson, Mayor of Northampton and others, is like- 
wise absent from the Spalding and British Museums, 
but a framed copy, printed on two sheets of paper, is 
preserved in the Peterborough Museum. It is a wide 
panoramic view, with some figures, including an artist 
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Fig. III. HEAD OF AN APOSTLE. 
By RICHARD COLLINS. 
(In the Spalding Gentlemen's Society Museum) 
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drawing, in the foreground, and surrounded by twelve 
smaller views of the public buildings, etc. This is prob- 
ably Collins’s most important achievement (Fig. I). 

To this list of his works we can now add two items 
mentioned by J. Nichols, according to whom Collins 
‘* painted for Mr. Sly, of Thorney, a S.W. view of Croy- 
land Abbey, and another of the triangular bridge there, 
whence Mr. Buck made his engravings among his set of 
Lincolnshire views, the accounts under which were 
drawn up by Mr. Johnson” (i.e., Maurice Johnson, 
secretary and founder of the Spalding Gentlemen’s 
Society)’. Nichols, unfortunately, does not quote his 
authority for this information. The view of Croyland 
Abbey is inscribed ‘‘ R. Collins pinx. S. Buck delin. et 
Sculpt. 1726,” and I find from the MS. minute books 
that Buck applied to Johnson for the notes to be appended 
to his prints ; but I have been unable to check the state- 
ments about Mr. Sly and the attribution to Collins of 
“ The South West View of Croyland Bridge near Spald- 
ing in the County of Lincoln,” which is merely signed 
“S. Buck delin. et Sculpt. 1726.” (See Fig. II.) 

Then, in Walpole’s “‘ Anecdotes,’’* there is a refer- 
ence to a portrait of Francis Peck the antiquary 
(1692-1743), done from the life by R. Collins junior, 
which was published as frontispiece to Peck’s Desiderata 


COLLINS 


Curiosa, 1732, but is not itself dated.» The connection 
with Peck, and Collins’s presentation to the S.G.S. of 
his Annals of Stamford in sheets, suggests that some 
of the unsigned plates in that book may have been drawn 
or engraved by Collins, but of that there seems to be no 
confirmation. 

Further evidence of his activities in the direction of 
portraiture is provided by references in the diaries of 
William Stukeley (1687-1765), another Lincolnshire 
antiquary. In a list of his pictures dated 1726, Stukeley 
includes an item, “ My profile, by Collins ’* ; and else- 
where, annotating some portraits in volume xvi of the 
MS. diaries (the present whereabouts of which are un- 
known to me), is the entry: “2. PHILIP BALL, of 
Holbeach, gent. 4 July 1721... . A half-length por- 
trait, } face, in ink, copied by Dr. S. from a painting 
by R. Collins.’ This is the earliest reference we have 
to the artist, unless Stukeley’s entry of January 6, 1721, 
also refers to him. It runs: “ I was made a Freemason 
at the Salutation Tav., Tavistock Street, with Mr. 
Collins, Capt. Rowe who made the famous diving 
Engine.’’ Since we know that our Richard Collins was 
a Freemason this may possibly refer to him, but it may 
also mean a Mr. John Collins, a numismatist and collector 
of inland revenue, who frequently figures elsewhere in 
Stukeley’s diaries. 

Of Collins’s work in oils, it is probable that the country 
houses of Lincolnshire still contain many examples, either. 
of portraiture or of topography, which may in course of 
time come to light. I have made no search for these, but 
in the neighbouring eastern portion of Leicestershire I 
have discovered several traces of his work. 

Reproduction of some of these examples will appear in 
the succeeding issue of APOLLO with a general critical 
analysis of Collins’s portraiture. 


? Article by Sir Lionel Cust, vol. XI, p. 374 


* A part of this minute is printed in E. H. Gooch’s A History of Spaldin: 
1940), pp. 281-2, but he commits two errors: he gives the lodge number as 
186 instead of 175 and he dates the minute 1740 instead of 1742 

J. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the 18'h Century, vol. V1, p. 79, footnote 
and Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. XX, p. xviii (1784). 

*Ed. Wornum, vol. III, p. 225 (1876) 

> According to the B.M. Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, vol. Ill, 
p. 432 (1912), a late impression of this plate is lettered ‘ B. Collins Junr,’ but this 
is a misprint, as Mr. Hind has confirmed for me 


®* The Family Memoirs of the Rev, 
Society, vol. LN XITI, 1880), p. 121 


William Stukeley, M.D... vol. 1 (Surtees 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of William Scott’s works is being held 
at the Leger Galleries from September 9 to 31. No solo 
exhibition of his pictures has been held previously, so 
that admirers and those acquainted with the artist will be 
glad to have the opportunity of viewing a real representa- 
tion of his work numbering twenty-five pictures. William 
Scott studied at Belfast, Paris, Rome and Venice, and 
after exhibiting at the Paris Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Artists in 1938 was elected a sociéte du Salon 
d’Automne, an honour shared by six other artists, 
including Sickert, John, Steer, and Mathew Smith. It is 
a most exciting show, which should be visited. 

The annual exhibition of the London Group (Fourth 
Special Wartime Show) will be held at the Leger Galleries 
from October 7 to November 5. It is hardly necessary 
to remind readers of the wide field that this group covers, 
always worth a visit. 


(continued on page 83) 








A ROYAL GOLDSMITH— 


MEMOIR OF PHILIP RUNDELL, ESQ. BY E. A. JONES 


The following title-page of the memoirs of a goldsmith to the Courts of George III and George IV, is an 
interesting introduction to an account of this remarkable man. 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC EDITION 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE 


of the late 


PHILIP RUNDELL, Esq. 


(of Ludgate Hill,) 
Goldsmith and Jeweller to His Majesty and the 
Royal Family. 
Who, by his Persevering Habits in Trade, accumulated the 
Immense Property of 
One Million and a Half : 
Anecdotes of Mr. Sheed, Fishing-Tackle-Maker, his first Partner, 
Anecdotes of the late Alderman Picket and Mr. Bridge,— 
The Duke of York,—Real cause of Intimacy with 


MR. BANNISTER’S FAMILY ; 


Full particulars of the 
Singular Robbery Committed 
on the firm : 
Anecdotes of Mrs. Wartridge ; 
And other Fashionable Ladies, his Favourites. 
Anecdotes of Mr. Neeld, and the Villa in Regent’s Park ; 
Mrs. Lashley, Marquis of Wellesley, and 


MOLL RAFFLES ; 


Phillips, of Bond Street—His Connection with the Goldsschmidts—Curtis, Robarts, 

& Co.—Particulars of the Present Firm—With a variety of Interesting and Curious 

Private Anecdotes of his Family, the Nobility, Gentry, and others. To which is 
added, a genuine copy of his 


WILL AND CODICIL, 


with a 


COMPLETE KEY TO THE WILL: 


Explaining the true degrees of Relationship between all the Parties—The precise 
Sum left to each Individual—and a correct Calculation of the Division of this Immense 
Fortune ! 





By W. DORAN, 
Sixteen Years confidentially employed by the deceased. 





LONDON : 
Printed by Duncombe, 19, Little Queen Street, Holborn. 
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A ROYAL GOLDSMITH 


at Bath in 1743, his father being “‘ in the medical 


” 


A CCORDING to this printed Memoir he was born 


way’”’ with an extensive practice. He was 
apprenticed to a working jeweller of that city, not men- 
tioned by name. At that time there was a great demand 
for garnet jewellery, in which he became proficient. At 
a date not mentioned Philip Rundell moved to London 
and joined the business of one Theed (Sheed), a fishing- 
tackle maker at the Sign of the Golden Salmon. One 
Pickett, a silversmith, now married into the family of 
Sheed, was admitted a partner in the concern and both 
trades were blended together. Pickett was a shrewd 
man and finding that religion and civic honours were 
helpful in business he made a point of attending all the 
places of worship of the different sects of dissenters as 
well as the Established Church, declaring that thereby 
he might find the right way to Heaven, but at all events 
enabled him to find the road to wealth. His activity in 
civic affairs earned for him the rank of alderman of the 
City of London. William Pickett, goldsmith and jeweller, 
was an active partner in the firm of Theed and Pickett 
at the Sign of the Golden Salmon, No. 32, Ludgate Hill, 
from 1758 to 1772. He was Lord Mayor of London in 
1789-90. During his year of office some of the plate at 
the Mansion House was restored and re-gilt and the fact 
recorded in inscriptions upon it. Philip Rundell was a 
shopman in the firm but was soon taken into partnership 
consequent upon the ill-health of Pickett, while one 
John Bridge was head of the concern. About this time 
Bridge was offered a more lucrative situation in Bond 
Street, but quitted it and was induced to join Philip 
Rundell in partnership, who was more interested in the 
theatre than in business. The name of Rundell and 
Bridge was known and respected in all parts of the world, 
Rundell attending to the foreign and Bridge to the home 
trade. Much of their great wealth was derived from 
French refugees, who were compelled by their poverty 
to part with their jewels at a sacrifice. The business was 
now extended by the purchase of the French firm of 


John Duval, Sons & Co., in London, jewellers to the’ 


Royal family, and by the admission of two nephews 
of Rundell, Edmund Walker Rundell, son of Maria 
Rundell, authoress of a popular book on cookery, and 
Thomas Bigge. 

A fact of real importance occurred in the history of 
the firm when John Flaxman, the eminent sculptor, was 
employed as a designer of gold and silver plate. As is 
well known, he was strongly influenced by the Classical 
revival, thanks to the encouragement of Sir William 
Hamilton, the distinguished diplomatist and archzo- 
logist. A more practical patron was Wedgwood, the 
celebrated potter, for whom he designed some vases, 
including the Apotheosis of Virgil and the Apotheosis of 
Homer in 1787. It was not until some years after his 
return from his long sojourn of seven years (1787-94) in 
Italy that Flaxman, then a middle-aged man, was engaged 
in 1818, by Rundell, heedless of the expense, to design the 
celebrated Shield of Achilles from the description in the 
eighteenth Book of the Iliad, which was allowed to be the 
chef d’ceuvre in the art of silver chasing and a match 
for the work of Benvenuto Cellini. It was wrought in 
the firm’s factory in Dean Street and was exhibited at 
their shop on Ludgate Hill, which was constantly thronged 
by the beau-monde to see it. Flaxman’s original designs, 
unfortunately, have not been preserved, but a set of seven 
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illustrations of the central subject, ‘‘ The Chariot of the 
Sun,’”’ and the six scenes on the border, were done by 
A. R. Fairbairn (1794-1846) at his own expense and are 
marked “‘ Bates’ Patent Anaglyptograph, printed by 
McQueen, published in London 15th March, 1846, by 
Junin and Co., 25 Berners St. and 51 Rue Aumaire, Paris.”” 
In diameter the shield is 37 inches and in weight 660 
ounces. Stamped upon it is the London date-letter for 
1821-22 and the maker’s mark of Philip Rundell. King 
George IV paid for the copy at Windsor Castle, which 
is illustrated in the present writer’s book on the Royal 
plate. 

The active interest of members of the firm in the 
progress of the shield in the hands of the craftsmen is 
shown by the observation that Flaxman was in the habit 
of going to the factory regularly every evening, carrying 
Homer’s Iliad, when he would read aloud long extracts 
to Rundell and his partners, who made suitable comments, 
for example, by his nephew E. W. Rundell, who had 
pursued classical studies ; by Thomas Bigge, furnished 
with a college education ; and by John Bridge, conversant 
with the best authors. Several shields were ordered by 
the munificence of certain spirited individuals, without 
whose support the heavy expenditure could never have 
been defrayed. Besides the shield at Windsor Castle, the 
following examples have been recorded: one in the 
collection of the late Duke of Cumberland ; a second sold 
in the Duke of Cambridge’s sale in 1904 was acquired by 
the Dowager Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; 
and a third at Alnwick Castle. A bronze cast of the 
Shield of Achilles is in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and another is at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Meanwhile, the senior partner, Philip Rundell, was active 
in regulating the work of the factory, where his expert 
knowledge of diamonds is declared to have been unrivalled. 
In the years 1806-08 so great were the orders that over a 
thousand hands were constantly employed—jewellers, 
silversmiths, engravers and other craftsmen. A single 
working jeweller is said to have received over £11,000 for 
work. Some of the choicest work was executed by a 
Frenchman, without scruples about working on the 
Sabbath, to the great satisfaction and profit of Rundell, 
who himself spent much time at the factory on Sundays. 
Unfortunately, the name of the maker of this “* choicest ”’ 
work is unknown. Rundell was a genial character and 
treated the purchaser of a thimble with as much considera- 
tion as a peer of the realm. 

Rundell was favoured with an order for a great cistern 
for the Duke of York. All his workmen toiled night and 
day and on the Sabbath to finish it before the date that 
the imposition of a new duty of sixpence an ounce became 
law. By this energetic action several hundreds of pounds 
were saved. It weighed 811 ounces and was 18 inches in 
diameter. One of the most important commissions given 
to the firm was for an immense service of plate for the 
Prince of Wales in 1805, which they proudly claimed 
that in magnificence it exceeded anything of the kind 
ever seen before in this country both in design and 
execution, so much so that crowds of aristocratic people 
drove to Ludgate Hill to see it. 

The firm of Paul Storr would seem to have collaborated 
with Rundell, Bridge and Rundell in supplying costly 
plate for the Crown, to the extent of not less than 10,000 
ounces monthly. Some magnificent vessels bearing the 
maker’s mark of Paul Storr but inscribed with the name 
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of Rundell, Bridge and Rundell are at Bucking- 
ham Palace and are described and illustrated 
in the present writer’s book on the Royal 
collection. 

Flaxman was the designer of at least eight 
pieces of silver-gilt plate, now at Buckingham 
Palace. Of these there are two grandiose can- 
delabra with figutes of the Three Graces gathering 
the apples of the Hesperides, and Mercury 
presenting Bacchus to the Nymphs, dated 
1809-10 and 1810-11 ; a cup wrought in 1812- 
13, which is an attempt to reconstruct the famous 
cup of the first Idyll of Theocritus, stamped 
with the mark of Paul Storr. There is a vase of 
Greek design representing the Gold and Silver 
Ages, made in 1826-27 and bearing the mark of 
John Bridge. A year later in date are four mag- 
nificent ice-pails, weighing 2088 ounces, 5 dwt., 
with the mark of John Bridge. 

If Flaxman himself had no part in designing 
much of the Royal plate, his influence is strongly 
marked in the pose and moulding of the figures 
of several costly objects from the workshop of 
Rundell, Bridge and Rundell. 

Some of the most impressive plate at the 
Mansion House includes a pair of great soup 
tureens and stands made during the mayoralty 
of Sir John Eamer in 1802. They are signed 
with the name of Rundell and Bridge, Jewellers 
to their Majesties, but are stamped with the 
mark (registered in 1802) of the goldsmiths, 
Digby Scott and Benjamin Smith, both prominent 
goldsmiths in their day, with a workshop in Limekiln 
Lane, Greenwich. 

One of the most important commissions of Rundell’s 
was the cup presented to Kemble the actor. It was 
designed by Flaxman and modelled by his pupil, E. H. 
Bailey, R.A., the sculptor, while the dedicatory inscription 
was composed by Thomas Poole (1765-1837), the friend 
of Coleridge. 

Flaxman was not the only designer of plate employed 
by Rundell and Bridge. There was William Theed the 
elder (1764-1817), painter and sculptor, who after 
studying at the Royal Academy Schools from 1786 went 
to Rome and there became acquainted with Flaxman. 
In 1794 he returned to England and about 1799 began to 
design and model pottery for Wedgwood’s. Here he 
worked until about 1803, when he transferred his services 
to Rundell and Bridge, for whom he designed gold and 
silver plate for fourteen years. In 1814 Theed exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a model of a piece of plate and a 
Bacchanalian group for part of another piece, both 
executed for the Prince Regent. 

An amusing reference to Theed occurs in Farington’s 
Diary, where he states that Rundell and Bridge had 
intruded their opinions in matters of taste and design 
to his (Theed’s) inconvenience, adding that “ he could 
always go one better if he had access to the noblemen or 
gentlemen who gave them commissions and were easily 
led to adopt his opinions.” (Farington’s Diary, Feb. 2, 
1813, ed. by J. Greig, Vol. VII, p. 147.) Farington 
mentions that he had called at Theed’s studio in Dean 
Street and there saw several of his models for plate, 
including candelabra, for the Prince of Wales. 

Sir Francis Chantrey, the sculptor, also executed some 
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Cambridge. 


SHIELD OF ACHILES 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


designs for plate for Rundell, Bridge and Rundell. 

One of the chasers employed by Rundell, Bridge and 
Rundell was William Pitts the younger (1790-1840), who 
claims to have chased the whole of tne Achilles Shield 
and other important work. 

The illustration is of a bronze cast of Flaxman’s 
Achilles Shield and is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
One leg is broken. Another cast is at the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

Old Rundell, who died at the age of eighty worth 
between £1,400,000 and {£1,500,000, the largest sum 
ever registered at Doctors Commons, the bulk of which 
he left to his great-nephew, Joseph Neald, of the Inner 
Temple, who had taken care of him for the last fourteen 
years. Toa woman who had lived with him many years, 
and in whose house he died, and to two natural sons by her, 
he only left £5,000 apiece. The old man began the world 
without a guinea, became in the course of time partner 
in that house during its most flourishing period, and by 
steady gains and continual parsimony amassed this 
enormous wealth. He never spent anything and lived 
wretchedly.* He died February 17, 1827, aged 84, and 
was buried at Hendon, in a genteel, but not splendid 
manner. 


*The Greville Memoirs, 


1938; Vol. I, 168-9. 


1814-1860, edited by Lytton Strachey an 


1 Roger Fulford 


The Index and Title to Volume XXXV, January 
to June, 1942, can be had on application to Apollo, 
Mundesley, near Norwich. Price 2/3 post free. 
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HERALDRY : 
F. SYDNEY EDEN 
7 ROSES. The wild 


rose of our country side has 
had a place in English heraldry 
from early 
moment : 


times to the present 
its frequency in family 
heraldry sensibly increased in the 
XVth century and in the XVIth 
century it came more and more into 
use, owing chiefly to the increase 
during the Tudor period of the 
practice of granting augmentations to 
family arms which, in most cases, 
involved the addition to the old arms 
of royal badges—roses having a 
principal place. So much for the 
rose in everyday heraldry, but Henry 
VII (the first Tudor to sit on the 
English throne) gave the rose a 
peculiar importance in Royal heraldry 
and thereby increased popular inter- 
est in heraldic symbols of the 
reigning house and, incidentally, in 
himself. It is true that the rose had 
been used as a royal badge long before 
the Battle of Bosworth made Henry King of England, for 
Edward I had a golden rose as his badge, Henry IV and 
Henry VI used a red rose and Edward IV a white one, 
but in these cases, other than Edward I, the rose was 
only one out of many badges used personally and without 
reference to popular sentiment or what we call to-day 
political propaganda. 

The stained-glass medallions here reproduced show 
how in picturesque fashion Henry VII sought to carry 
out his ideas. On the first (Fig. I) is a red rose with a 
white rose in pretence upon it, set within a bay-leaf 
chaplet bound with crossed ribbons and at the sides red 
roses and at foot a white one. This arrangement of roses, 
red and white, is not always clearly understood. Henry 
VII, that astute monarch, fully appreciated the usefulness 
of outward symbols, and he constructed quite a pretty 
series of badges, setting forth, in heraldic language, his 
claim to the throne, and, in particular by his play with 
the rose badges, demonstrating that union of the rival 
interests of York and Lancaster which his marriage with 
Elizabeth of York had effected. 

These rose-badge combinations of the red rose of 
Lancaster with the white rose of York were of three kinds : 
the red rose impaled with the white one, the red rose with 
a white rose “‘ in pretence,’’ as above described, and the 
two roses quartered. The first two, by analogy to the 
rules of heraldry applicable to the marshalling of the arms 
of husband and wife, ought strictly to be applied only to 
the case of Henry VII, for they both signify that the red 
rose, Henry, married the white rose, Elizabeth. The 
quartered rose, on the other hand, ought not to have been 
used by Henry VII, but only by his descendants. In 
practice, however, these distinctions were not always 
observed, as a visit to Westminster Abbey or Hampton 
Court will demonstrate. 

The other medallion (Fig. II) shows us red and white 
roses impaled, or, more correctly, dimidiated. It exempli- 
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Fig. I. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS TO 


Red Rose with White Rose 
in Pretence 
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ENQUIRIES 


Red and White Rose 
dimidiated 


Fig. II. 


fies in a marked degree Henry VII’s desire to emphasize 
the idea of the union between York and Lancaster 
brought about by his marriage. For, not only are the two 
roses impaled, like the arms of husband and wife, but a 
further compliment to his wife’s family is implied by the 
addition to the design of the sun rays which surround 
the roses, a white rose en soleil having been one of the 
badges of her father, Edward IV. 

The date of these medallions is about the last year or 
so of Henry VII's reign: the coloured glass in them is 
pot-metal and they are English work, and their original 
habitat was the Great Hall of the old house at Ashridge 
in Herts. When that house was pulled down they were 
transferred to the great mansion built on its site, and 
ultimately found their way to Ronaele Manor, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., where they are to-day. I am indebted 
to Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon, the owner of Ronaele Manor, 
for permission to reproduce these medallions. 


ANSWERS 


S—G. (Bedford Park). The arms on your pewter 
charger, date about 1660 and 27 inches in diameter, as 
far as it is possible to judge from your rubbing, which 
gives no indication of colour, are intended for those of 
Barttelot of Stopham, Sussex—sable 3 left hand gloves 
pendant argent with gold tassels. Your example does not 
show tassels and it would seem that they are not an 
essential feature, and that it is immaterial whether the 
gloves are for the left or the right hand, for, in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of James I, a grant of arms is 
said by Papworth (Ordinary p. 907) to have been made 
to Bartlett [sic] of Stopham, Sussex, under the description 
of Sable 3 dexter gloves apaumy pendant argent, without 
mention of tassels and making the gloves right-handed. 
On the other hand, Papworth gives (p. 908) sable 3 
falconers’ sinister gloves pendant argent tasselled or for 
Bartlett, Bartlott, or Bartelott of Stopham and it is right 
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Fig. III. Arms granted to William Carlos for his 
services to Charles II. after Worcester fight 


to mention that he also records three white dexter hawking 
gloves with tassels for the name of Vauneye. On the 
whole, it seems probable that your charger originally 
belonged to a member of the family of Barttelot of 
Stopham. 

S. C. (Eastbourne). The heraldic panel which you 
describe may be part of an old family coach—a door or 
side panel. The arms read gules on a chevron argent 
3 crosslets fitchy sable (Braithwait) quartering or a bugle 
horn sable (Crofts). Crest a white greyhound lying down 
with red collar and leash. Both these are old Yorkshire 
families. 

G. W. T. (Reading). Your four carved panels with 
heraldic features are of much interest and we shall be 
happy to give you our opinion upon their character and 
date if you will send photographs showing details clearly. 

W. B. (Nottingham). It is a‘pity that your print has 
been cut down, but as we happen to have a complete 
example of the print, which is here reproduced (Fig. III), 
the defect can be remedied. As the inscription below the 
shield tells, the oak tree is in its proper colours in a gold 
field, the fesse is red and the royal crowns upon it are 
gold. These arms were granted to William Carlos, Carles, 
or Careless, a major or colonel in the Royalist Army, in 
recognition of his services in securing the safety of Charles 
II after Worcester fight (September 3, 1651). After the 
Restoration Carlos was rewarded by liberal grants out of 
the taxes and by a pension. Richard Penderel, the 
Staffordshire yeoman, who, with his four brothers, was 
the principal agent in protecting and concealing Charles, 
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also received a grant of arms similar to those of Carlos 
the difference being that the fesse in Penderel’s arms is 
black. The story of Charles’s adventures after the Battle 
of Worcester is well known and we need only call to 
mind, as explanatory of these arms, that Charles and 
Carlos, aided and watched over by the Penderels, were 
concealed in the branches of an old and lofty oak tree at 
Boscobel, thus eluding the vigilance of the Parliamentary 
soldiers who were searching the neighbourhood for the 
fugitive king. 

J. W. (Maldon). The arms on your seal pertain to 
Glanville, a family long seated in Devon and Cornwall. 
They read, azure 3 saltises two and one or with the crest, 
a buck trippant proper on a green mound. The style of 
the engraving suggests early XVIIIth century as its date. 
The most distinguished members of this family were the 
two Sir John Glanvilles, father and son. The father 
(1542-1600) of Kilworthy, Devon, was M.P. for Laun- 
ceston, Tavistock and St. Germans successively and 
ultimately a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, the 
first attorney, it is said, to become a judge. We may 
remember that he figures in that almost forgotten, but 
quite readable novel, Fitz of Fitzford, by Mrs. Bray 
(London, Smith Elder & Co., 1833). The son (1586-1661) 
was also eminent as a lawyer and a Member of Parliament. 
He was Recorder of Plymouth and Bristol and Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1640. 


ANSWERS TO OTHER COLLECTOR 
PORCELAIN SUBJECTS 


A letter from a correspondent reads: ‘I might try 
and learn something about porcelain. But where does 
one stop. You want to be an archzologist, historian and 
linguist before you ever begin.” 

It is quite the case that practically all collections of 
note have been formed by persons of some academic 
distinction who might reasonably be expected to possess 
the faculties necessary for understanding, and even con- 
tributing to our knowledge of, the branches of learning 
mentioned in the query. But such archeology and history 
as one does become versed in are acquired subconsciously 
in the course of one’s researches as each fresh specimen 
comes along. A knowledge of languages is quite unneces- 
sary, as practically all the important foreign works have 
been translated in whole or in part. It never occurs to 
the connoisseur, which is what every true collector must 
be, to consider where he is going to stop, for he has been 
born a potential collector and the formation of a collection, 
together with all the ancillary subjects which such a life’s 
work entails, comes absolutely naturally to him and with- 
out conscious effort. He will do well early in his career 
to concentrate on becoming possessed of every possible 
book on the subject, as it is only by constantly studying 
the writings of other collectors, present and past, and by 
testing their findings against one’s own observations, 
that fresh facts and knowledge can appear. A library of 
well over a hundred books on the subject of English 
Porcelain alone is by no means completely exhaustive. 

G. C., Birmingham. Minton & Co. on their Neu- 
stone China used as a mark a scroll surrounded by flower 
sprays, on which is printed “Amherst Japan, No. 63, 
Stone China”; it is not Japanese ware. The name 
merely denotes the pattern. The date is probably about 
1860. 
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ANSWERS TO COLLECTOR SUBJECTS 


The whereabouts of a specimen of the small Bow 
china figure of a Hen and Chicken on a Rococo base is 
sought by an enquirer who has hitherto been unsuccessful 
in locating the figure. Infgrmation would be welcomed 
about it. 


C. F., Northampton. Most of the old English 
factories made a soft paste porcelain, as opposed to the 
hard paste of the Continent, but there were a few excep- 
tions. Bristol made hard paste porcelain, as also did New 
Hall. On the Continental side, the beautiful soft paste 
of Sévres is well known. 


Heritage, Swansea. The old service for tea and 
coffee is most likely a complete set, although there are 
only six saucers for twelve cups—six tea and six coffee. The 
early services were sometimes made with only one saucer 
for two cups, as the makers argued that either tea or 
coffee would be served, not both at the same time. 


N. B., Maidstone. The identification of the artist 
will not enable one to ascertain the factory from which 
the ware came, but the identification of the artist may 
assist. Artists in china decoration frequently moved 
from factory to factory, or started factories of their own. 
Billingsley, for instance, the celebrated flower painter 
for Derby, worked also for Worcester. He started a 
factory ar Pinxton, and at Nantgarw. He worked for a 
time at Swansea and later on at Coalport. 


F. L. M., Brighton. The well-known “ Willow 
Pattern ’’ (the famous and much copied design) was the 
invention of Thomas Minton. About 1789, he set up 
as an engraver at Stoke-on-Trent, where he was employed 
by Joseph Spode, for whom he made various patterns, 
including the “‘ Willow Pattern.”” Mr. Jewitt, in his 
Ceramic Art in Great Britain, tells us that the original 
plate passed through various hands into the possession 
of Minton & Co., where it presumably remains. 


C. S., Ormskirk. The best way to start a collection 
of china is first to decide whether you want an accumula- 
tion of specimens or a collection of value. The former is 
easy, for any piece of antique pottery or porcelain, 
whether English, Oriental or Continental, will satisfy you 
and probably give you colourful and interesting exhibits, 
though they will be lacking in educative value and fail to 
contribute to ceramic history. The latter is not so easy. 
Make up your mind which branch of ceramics you wish 
to illustrate, whether the history of a factory from its 
earliest efforts to its later triumphs; the potteries of a 
particular city or district ; or a special variety of ware as 
produced by different makers—Toby Jugs, Figures, etc. 
Your nearest antique dealer will be very willing to help 
you to decide. 


Z. M., Bexhill. I have several plates marked Wedg- 
wood in rather large letters and in smaller letters W. S. & 
Co. Are they real Wedgwood or imitations ? 

These plates were made by W. Smith & Co. at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees about 1810. They frankly copied the best 
work of Wedgwood, and for marking their wares with 
the name an injunction was granted against them. 


PAINTINGS 


B. H., Lowestoft. The famous portrait called “ The 
Black Boy ”’ by Thomas Gainsborough of Lord Charles 
Manners, Marquess of Granby, Duke of Rutland, is now 
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in the private gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, United States 
of America. The painting received its colloquial title 
as a result of the amazing colouristic technique with 
which the artist rendered the tactile values of the blue- 
black satin. It followed the famous “‘ Blue Boy” in 
Gainsborough’s effort to demonstrate to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his followers the possibility of painting 
satisfactorily impressive portraits in the “ colder ” tones 
of blue and black, in contrast to the Reynolds insistence 
upon “warm” shades of red and brown. It was in 
reality a battle of tradition : Gainsborough for Vandyck, 
against Reynolds for Michaelangelo. 


SILVER 


F. C., Chelmsford. What was the object of fitting a 
Monteith to silver punch bowls of the late Stuart period ? 


The movable and scalloped rim was named Monteith 
from ‘‘a fantastic Scot, Monteith, who wore the bottom 
of his cloak so notched.”” The Monteith stood on top 
of the empty punch bowl and the glasses were suspended 
from the notches with the bowls inside the bowl to 
prevent their being broken when carried into the room. 
The punch bowl was placed before the host, the glasses 
were removed and the Monteith lifted off. The host 
then mixed the punch or asked the guest of the evening to 
do so; the Monteith was replaced and the punch ladled 
out with due ceremony. 


AUCHINLECK PRESS 


W. B., Edinburgh. A five-page poem, “‘ The Tyrant’s 
Fall,”’ by Sir Alexander Boswell, 8vo, 1815, published by 
the Auchinleck Press, has just come to light. Could you 
tell me something of this Press ? 


The Auchinleck Press was a private printing press 
established at Auchinleck House, near Cumnock, in 
Dumfries-shire, by Sir Alexander Boswell, son of James 
Boswell, whose name is immortalized in his “ Life of 
Doctor Johnson.”’ The output from this press consisted 
only of fifteen volumes and nine single leaves of songs or 
occasional verses. ‘“‘ The Tyrant’s Fall ”’ was its first 
publication, followed the next year by a volume of reprints, 
Barnfield’s Poems (printed for the Roxburghe Club), and 
a volume entitled “‘ Songs in the Justiciary Opera,” a 
joint volume of twelve pages, James Boswell being a con- 
tributor. The press did not outlive 1818, and most of its 
productions of that year are reprints from scarce XVIth 
century tracts. 


ETCHINGS 


V. P., Sudbury. My recently acquired etching of 
Rembrandt’s mother wearing widow's weeds is dated 
1628 and signed Rembrandt F. Why do this artist’s 
earlier etchings invariably contain an H in the signature ? 


Rembrandt’s 125 undisputed plates bear various 
signatures: R.H.L.; Rembrandt F; RT; Rembrandt; 
RT F; Rembra F; R.H.L.Rijn F; Rembrandt van 
Rijn ; Rvan Ryn; R. L. H. van Rijn; Remdt; and R.H. 
being some of the best known. Where the H occurs it 
stands for Harmenzoon, son of Harmen (his father’s 
Christian name), but he naturally discontinued it after 
his father’s death. The date frequently appears with the 
signature, but there is no rule. 





GLASS 


A correspondent asks if we know the 
origin of a “‘ very fine millefiore paper- 
weight marked PY.” Although a col- 
lector of many years’ standing he has 
never seen or heard of one before. 

We do not know their origin. Per- 
haps one of our readers can assist. 
These weights are nicely and accurately 
made and the millefiore type compare 
quite well with good French period 
weights. The outer circle of canes 
tends to be out of focus but colours 
are good. There are also some rather 
over-developed designs which incorpor- 
ate a moth and sometimes a use of 
strange contrasting colours. They are 
all quite modern. It seems that they 
have caused some puzzlement in 
America and there is an obvious danger 
of their being passed, innocently or 
otherwise, as rarities. There is no 
difficulty in recognizing them even if 
unmarked by their humpy shape and 
by the darker colour of the metal. They 
all seem to have a pontil mark and the 
polish is naturally quite fresh save 
where artificial wear has been provided. 


FURNITURE 


E.H.,Liverpool. FARTHINGALECuHaIR. The farthingale 
chair is a low-backed chair with a stuffed seat, which was 
a convenient seat for a woman wearing the “ round 
circling farthingale,"’ a cage worn under the petticoat 
which reached preposterous dimensions in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

V. K., Towcester. Cutnese Mirror Pictures. There 
is evidence that English glass was sent to China to be 
decorated there by Chinese artists. 

Elie St. Beaumont writes in 1764 of a villa on the 
Thames, at Chelsea, where he admired “ the mirrors sent 
from England, painted in China, and then returned.” 
These mirror paintings were made largely for export to 
the western world, and it was natural to send out English 
glass which was of better quality. Some mirror pictures 
are painted on bevelled Vauxhall plates. 





RAVENSCROFT PERIOD GLASS TAZZA, circa 1680. 
Donor: Mr. Cecil Davis. 
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In the F. S. Mackenna Collection 





SUCRIER, COVER AND STAND OF BRISTOL PORCELAIN, from an 
unrecorded service. 


Crest: out of a ducal coronet or, a talbot’s head proper, 
langued and goutée gu. 


(See Bristol Porcelain, page 60) 


E. W., Dunstable. When were extending tables first 
made and what were they like ? 

The draw or extending table was evolved about 1580 
and superseded the refectory table in fashionable circles. 
The top was in three pieces, the two ends sliding from 
under the centre-piece, and being supported with 
tapered bearers which lifted them up to the main table 
top. Whether one or both are drawn out, the top is 
always level. The first draw tables had huge bulbous 
legs. These were superseded in turn by square legs, 
melon-shaped and simple turned legs. Trestle type 
refectory tables were also made with draw tops. The 
draw table went out of fashion with the accession of 
Charles I. 


AN EARLY ENGLISH GLASS SALVER GIVEN BY 
MR. CECIL DAVIS TO THE RED CROSS SALE 


Mr. Cecil Davis is offering to the Red Cross Sale 
a specimen of English glass of unusual 
interest. It isa Salver with flat top, 13} 
inches diameter, supported on a hollow 
foot, 4 inches high. The “ metal ”’ is 
of moderate weight and shows in a 
remarkable manner the network of tiny 
concentric fissures known in XVIIth- 
century parlance as “ crisselling.”’ 
The salver was discovered within a 
few miles of Henley-on-Thames, where 
George Ravenscroft, the inventor of 
glass of lead, set up his furnace in 1674. 
It is permissible to conjecture that 
Mr. Davis’s Salver may be an early 
work of this pioneer inventor, made 
before 1676 when he marked his wares 
with a seal to denote the defect of 
“ Crisselling ’’ had been overcome. 
BERNARD RACKHAM. 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES 


H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.R.S. A. 


HILE the Staffordshire potters were making 
\ \ humbler figures for the decoration of farmhouse 
dressers and cottage mantelpieces, the manu- 
facturers of porcelain were modelling in that more aristo- 
cratic medium for the adornment of fashionable drawing 
rooms. The ornate cabinets of Sheraton and Chippendale 
could not be left empty, and what could be more suitable 
than the gracefully poised and delicately coloured crea- 
tions of the potters’ art ? 

It is probable that Bow was the first factory to pro- 
duce figures in porcelain and these early specimens were 
without colour ; as were to be the first models of later 
rivals. These early attempts are easily distinguished by 
their unusual heaviness and by the unctuous glaze with 
which they are covered. They are usually on flat bases. 
A very early pair of theatrical characters (Fig. I). are 
marked with the impressed workman’s mark “ <—O.” 

The coloured figures that were made later are deli- 
cately tinted, and frequently marked in red or blue or 
both, with some combination of anchor and dagger, and 
sometimes with a blue crescent similar to the Worcester 
mark. The dancer here illustrated (Fig. VI) is a good 
example of Bow modelling. 

When a novelist has occasion to allude to a china 
ornament or figure it is almost invariably either Dresden 
or Chelsea that is named—Bow, Bristol and Derby might 
never have existed. This preference for Chelsea over 
other English factories is curious, for Derby, for instance, 
produced far more figures over a longer period ; but the 
name of Chelsea appears to appeal to popular taste, 
though that factory had only a life of twenty years or 
thereabouts. 

Here, also, plain white figures were made at first ; 
and one of the earliest of these was the nurse (Fig. II)— 
a rare specimen, circa 1750. These were followed by 
coloured specimens of attraction, slightly more highly 
painted than those of Bow. A typical figure is that of the 
boy with a bird’s nest—formerly in the collection of the 
Marquis de Valverde de la Sieva (Fig. VIII). This figure 
bears the mark of a gold anchor, almost hidden in a 
crevice in the back of the stand. Both the mark of the 
red anchor and that of the gold are usually tucked away 
in some such manner on the stands of figures, so cleverly 
hidden and so small that they are only found after careful 
scrutiny. Figures bearing a blatant gold or red anchor 
on the back or on the base are to be avoided. This is 
one of the mistakes on the part of the forger that helps 
to defeat him. 

On August 17, 1769, William Duesbury arranged to 
purchase the Chelsea works, and from that date until 
1784 he kept them going as a branch of his own works 
at Derby ; then, Mr. Jewitt informs us, ‘‘ he pulled down 
the buildings, removed all that was useful to that place 
(Derby) and so totally put an end to the manufacture of 
‘Chelsea china.’ ”’ 

During this period of fourteen years, numbers of 
figures were turned out which are generally known by 
the term “‘ Chelsea-Derby ” to distinguish them from 
those produced under the original Chelsea management. 
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Fig. I. 


FIRST PERIOD OF BOW. WORKMAN’S MARK. 
Theatrical figures 


The mark—rarely seen on figures—is that of the anchor 
crossing the downstroke of a capital, cursive D. 

So many figures were modelled at Chelsea, Chelsea- 
Derby and Derby that it is not easy to choose specimens 
for illustration: all are of merit and present a charming 
variety of pose and costume. Rarity, however, gives 
certain of them a special attraction, and it is possible 
to show one or two of unusual interest. 

At first sight, the Chelsea~-Derby figure of Minerva 
(Fig. VII) appears a very ordinary specimen, but it has 
distinctive features which convert it into a rare model. 
The usual flower bocage becomes a collection of acorns, 
and the shield shows the lion and the wild boar instead 
of the more frequently seen head of Medusa. The Greek 
Athena (Minerva) is frequently associated with the emblem 
of the wild boar, I am informed. 

Mr. Duesbury, having purchased the Bow works in 
1775 and transferred the Chelsea moulds, etc., in 1784, 
enjoyed his supremacy at Derby for two years only, for 
he died in 1786, to be succeeded by his son, the second 
William Duesbury. 

Spengler, Stephan, Coffee, Duvivier and many others 
originated models for the Derby factory—figures display- 
ing brilliant colours and remarkable for the exactitude of 
their anatomy. It is curious that the well-known Derby 
figure of Shakespeare should have been modelled by the 
sculptor Bacon ! 

Though out of favour in recent years, the finest 
figures and groups produced at Derby were those in 
biscuit. To quote Mr. Jewitt, ‘‘ Nothing could exceed 
the sharpness and beauty of the biscuit figures as pro 





Fig. II. EARLY 

WHITE CHEL- 

SEA FIGURE— 
La Nourrice 


circa 1750 
Allman Collection 


Fig. IV. UNUS- 
UAL FIGURE 
with impressed 
mark ‘* Copeland 
and Garrett” 


Below. 
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Fig. III. FIG- 
URE IN DOR- 
SET CLAY. 
Signed Pierre 
Stephan 


Lord Rodney 
Liverpool Museum 


Fig. V. ARBOUR 
GROUP, by 
LITTLER of Long- 
ton Hall 
Allman Collection 


Fig. VI. Good example of BOW Fig. VII. CHELSEA-DER- Fig. VIII. THE BIRD- Fig. IX. FIGURE in 
MODELLING — Anchor Mark BY ACORNS displacing NESTER, with Gold Anchor Colours, bearing Griffin 
with dagger in red and long dagger flower bocage, and lion and mark correctly hidden in mark of Rockingham under 
in blue boar instead of Medusa Head crevice base 
Allman Collection 
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juced in the best days of the Derby Works, and some 
xamples, for delicacy and fineness of modelling and for 
sharpness of touch, have never in any ceramic material 
been surpassed or scarcely equalled.”’ 

In his history of the Derby factory, Mr. Hurlbutt 
states that original models, signed by the artists, were 
ometimes made in Dorset clay; and the Liverpool 
Museum is fortunate in possessing what may well be one 
f those originals. 

It is a figure of Lord Rodney, with the signature of 
Pierre Stephan scratched in the clay at the side of the 
base (Fig. I)1). The paste is not white as in the ordinary 
biscuit figure but a yellowish-brown. The modelling is 
clear-cut and the easy, natural pose of the figure a master- 
piece of the ceramic art. 

Other factories—notably Rockingham—made figures 
in the same medium, but the paste of all is dead white 
and lacks the sheen which distinguished and beautified 
Derby biscuit. Mr. Hurlbutt explains that this effect was 
brought about by glazing the inside of the saggers in 
which the figures were fired; the heat of the ovens, 
acting on this glaze, deposited the desired gloss on the 
biscuit ware. 

Although a coarse pottery was made at Swinton as 
early as 1745, at a pottery established on part of the 
estate of the Marquis of Rockingham, it was not until 
1825 ard after, that Mr. Thomas Brameld, assisted by 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the owner of the property at Swinton, 
succeeded in establishing the extensive works which made 
the Rockingham china known to collectors. It was after 
this date that figures were made, and coloured specimens 
bearing the firm’s mark are not easy to find. 

The partners from 1813 were Thomas Brameld, 
George Frederick Brameld and John Wager Brameld. 
Thomas devoted himself successfully to the task of mak- 
ing his porcelain at least equal to any which could then 
be produced ; while George Frederick spent most of his 
time on the Continent extending the firm’s foreign trade, 
especially in Russia. ‘ 

He resided for some time in St. Petersburg for the 
furtherance of this branch of the business, but dates are 
unfortunately lacking. He died in 1853. I know of no 
documentary evidence that Rockingham china was on 
sale in other parts of the Continent, but Mr. Jewitt men- 
tions that this was the case, and a figure of a peasant bears 
out his statement. 

The figure (Fig. IX) is in colours, with the Griffin 
mark of Rockingham under the base; it bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Payson du Canton di Zurich’ and was 
evidently made for a continental market. 

An unusual figure is that bearing the impressed mark 
“Copeland & Garrett,” (Fig. IV) showing that this 
firm also made biscuit figures ; and I once possessed a 
tiny basket with flowers in relief, also in biscuit, marked 
with the crown and F. B. B. of Barr, Flight and Barr. 

Cookworthy of Plymouth produced figures in white 
at first, to be followed by delicately coloured specimens. 
These were few in number and they are rarely offered 
for sale, the venture only lasting about ten years, then it 
was sold to Richard Champion of Bristol. 

The Bristol factory was also doomed to a short life 
and the figures there made are rare finds for the collector. 
They are usually distinguished by deep fire cracks and 
by dark brown spots which show here and there in the 
paste. 


PORCELAIN 


FIGURES 


It is curious that the important and long-lived manu- 
factory at Worcester produced so few figures. The 
gardener and his lady are to be seen in some museums ; 
and while Robert Chamberlain was in command, sets of 
five quaint little figures were made representing the 
“Tyrolian Singers,” four brothers and a sister, named 
Rainer. These are usually marked underneath ‘* Cham- 
berlains Worcester,”” and rather resemble some of the 
small Rockingham figures. 

Littler of Longton Hall made figures, notably one of 
Britannia on a high scroll pedestal. The arbour group 
(Fig. V) is a rare specimen, and its characteristics are 
quite distinct from those of any other factory. 

Certain Staffordshire porcelain figures are known 
which were once attributed to Lowestoft ; and, no doubt, 
other potters may have tried their hands at modelling 
images, with more or less success. 

It would be impossible in so brief a space to do more 
than indicate the directions in which the collector of 
porcelain figures may forward his interest, and the prin- 
cipal manufactories only can be mentioned. Bow, Chelsea 
and Derby, however, made figures in such quantities and 
variety that, even to-day, it is not difficult to obtain 
specimens worthy of any cabinet, in spite of the destruc- 
tion caused by the Baedeker-guided Hun. 


ART EXHIBITIONS (Continued from page 72) 


An exhibition by two young artists, Michael Ayrton 
and John Minton, will be opened at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, on October 6. Included in it will be 
their stage design for costumes and the settings for 
Mr. John Gielgud’s production of Macbeth, which have 
been so widely praised. Mr. Ayrton is the son of Mrs. 
Ayrton Gould, well known in political circles. At the 
same time there will be held a group exhibition of 
paintings by Graham Bell, Thomas Carr, Anthony Devas, 
and Lawrence Gowing. 

The Exhibition of African and Polynesian Art which 
will be opened at the Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies 
Street, W.1., on September 16, consists of sculptures and 
other objects of artistic merit. There are some very 
important pieces, such as an extremely rare example of 
a New Zealand feather-box, bronzes from Benin, wood 
carvings ranging from the North down to examples of 
Hottentot carvings. Some of the objects have been lent 
from private collections. Many of the pieces are unique, 
and have not been shown in this country before. 

We are glad to say that the Exhibition of Turner’s 
Water Colour Drawings at Phillips and MacConnal 
Galleries in Chester is being kept open for a few more 
weeks. It is certainly one of the most complete of this 
master’s works that has been shown for many a long day. 


The late Mr. LANCE HANNEN 


We very much regret having to record the death 
on August 24 of the late senior partner of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods, Mr. Lance Hannen, C.B.E. Mr. 
Hannen joined the firm of famous auctioneers in 1889, 
when he came down from Cambridge, where, among 
other things, he was one of the University Eight, also 
representing his College and the University on many 
other occasions. In King Street for many years he was 
undoubtedly the outstanding figure, having a personality 
that undoubtedly appealed to the great collectors and 
owners of works of Art of every kind. In the rostrum 
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he had a most pleasing manner, particularly in the hand- 
ling of pictures. 

Though it was in 1891 that he first entered the Chip- 
pendale rostrum (destroyed as a result of enemy action in 
April, 1941), and used the old ivory hammer head, it was 
not until June, 1895, that ‘‘ Old Woods,” then senior 
partner, allowed Hannen to preside over a picture sale ; 
and from Woods’s retirement in 1903 he was in charge of 
every important dispersal of old masters held in the 
King Street rooms. Great changes in the art market took 
place during his time. Fifty years ago five figures for a 
portrait by an XVIIIth-century British master was 
practically unknown ; while the best works of the Con- 
tinental masters were still fetching moderate sums. 
Hannen had the distinction of securing £60,900 for 
Romney’s “‘ Mrs. Davenport.”” This, he once admitted, 
was the outstanding incident among his crowded memories. 
Sir Alec Martin, now managing director of the firm, 
bought it on behalf of the late Lord Duveen. Hannen 
also conducted that ever-memorable sale of the Holford 
collection of old masters in 1928, when £364,094 was 
obtained in one single afternoon—a world’s auction 
record. 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


Messrs. ROBINSON AND FOSTER will be selling the contents of 
34 Charles Street, W.1., the residence of the late Mrs. E. B. 
Hatton, on September 21 and 22; it includes some very good 
furniture, English, French and Dutch, and a very attractive 
number of pictures—Shayer, Snr., P. Wouverman, F. Zuccarelli— 
water colour drawings, and some rare English, Oriental and 
Continental porcelain. 

June 25. Silver, SoTHesy’s: pair silver tazze engraved with 
Royal Arms, Paul Storr, 1814, £175 ; pair Chas. II candlesticks, 
possibly A. Moore, London, 1660, £76; Queen Anne monteith, 
Nathaniel Lock, London, 1705, £200; Chas. II toilet service, 
very complete, £92; Geo. I Irish salver, David King, Dublin, 
1719, £150; Geo. I coffee pot, London, 1718, £200; pair Queen 
Anne strawberry dishes, David King, Dublin, 1708, £235; 
Geo. I cup and cover, Thomas Langford, London, 1718, £200. 

July 1 and 2. Furniture and Objects of Art, CHRISTIE’s: 
Chippendale mahogany oval dining table, £46; similar writing 
table, £184; pair Chippendale mahogany stools, 2 ft. wide, £97 ; 
eight Chippendale mahogany chairs, £184; Chippendale arm- 
chair, £71; Hepplewhite settee, £67; Chippendale cabinet, 
38 ins., £86; Queen Anne walnut arm-chair, £54; cabinet the 
same, £189; clock, Edwardus East, London, 6 ft. 3 in., £273 ; 
Sheraton cabinet, £77; Chippendale chest, serpentine shape, 
42 in., £115; Chippendale toilet table, 25 in., £88; pair cut 
glass candlesticks, £82. 

July 3. Turner Drawings and Modern Pictures, CHRISTIE’s : 
drawings, very wonderful collection, the property of the late Mrs. 
Walter Jones, by the great Turner ; The Rigi at Sunset, Red Rigi, 
£1,155; The same but Blue Rigi, £1,575 ; Venice—the Mouth 
of the Canal, £357; Mainz, £577; Ehrenbreitstein, £420; 
Ludlow Castle, £546 ; Cologne from the River, £630 ; Shoreham, 
£420; The Lake of Lucerne, £420; An Alpine Stream, £336 ; 
Mainz and Kastel, £609; Barnard Castle, £504. Pictures: 
Peasant in Red Cap, J. B. C. Corot, £115; View at Dover, 
Sickert, £504; and the Facade of the Church of St. Jacques, 
Dieppe, by the same, £462; Yachts off the Coast, E. Boudin, 
£168; and another, Sailing Boats, Trouville, £136; and to 
finish a very wonderful sale, which totalled £12,800, the Itinerant 
Poulterer Leaving Home, Wm. Shayer, Sen., £262. 

July 3. China, Glass and Furniture, PuTTicK AND SIMPSON : 
pair Chelsea Derby figures, £9; and another, figure of a lady, 
£8; pair famille verte wine decanters and covers, 10 in., K‘ang 
Hsi, £56; bowl with sprays of camelias, same period, £20; 
balloon bracket clock, Leroux, Charing Cross, £14; old English 
chiming clock, Hen. Massy, London, £44; English hall clock, 
showing phases of the moon, J. Le Normant, London, £21 ; 
walnut tallboy chest, £73 ; Queen Anne walnut bureau bookcase, 
29 ins., £142; Queen Anne bureau, £17; Georgian pedestal 
sideboard £18. 


July 3. Furniture and Ceramics, SoTHEBY’s: Chippendale 
mahogany settee, £34; Wm. and Mary stool, £44; barometer, 
by Carman, London, £30; oak credence table, £52; Georgian 
dining table, extending to 18 ft., £68; winged arm-chair, £55 ; 
two mahogany bookcases, £42; set of eight Chippendale chairs, 
from Ditchley, Oxon., £220. 

July 8. Engravings and Drawings, SoTHEBY’s : a portfolio of 
1,700 early English line-engraved portraits, £210; and 620 
portraits, foreign, XVIth and XVIIth centuries, £8o. 

July 10, Objects of Vertu, CHRISTIE’s : model of a nef in case, 
£70; small agate bowl, XVIIth century, £135; cup and cover, 
of striated agate, XVIIth century, £78; English gold snuff box, 
£125; two of Louis XV, £155 and £200; four of Louis XV, 
J. B. Fouache, Paris, £105; J. J. Prevost, Paris, £290; and two 
by Eloi Brichard, Paris, 1760 and 1758, £460 and £260. 

July 15. English and French Furniture, ROBINSON AND 
FosTeR : Queen Anne design china cabinet, £52 ; Dutch walnut 
cabinet, £40; set of eight walnut Queen Anne chairs, £73; 
three Louis XVI gilt frame chairs, and pair standard chairs en suite 
£44; Terra group of a young girl, 20 in., £52. 

July 16 and 17. Pictures and Water-colour Drawings of the 
late P. Wilson Steer, O.M., CurisTiE’s: The following by Steer : 
drawing, Girl seated at Needlework, £220 ; pictures by the great 
artist: Low Tide at Maldon, £94; Sand Barges, Shoreham, 
£252; Distant View towards Bridgnorth, £157; View of Iron- 
bridge, £105 ; Figures on the Beach, Walberswick, £94 ; South- 
wold, £252; Portrait of Mrs. Hammersley, £252 ; Framlingham 
from the Meadows, £168; Boats at Shoreham, £441; Three 
Sailing Barges, £115 ; Woodland Scene, £94 ; Girl in Blue Dress 
and White Hat, £178. This wonderful collection with other works 
realized £4,504. 

July 17. Porcelain and Furniture, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Dresden tea service, 19 pieces, £15; pair Hepplewhite elbow 
chairs, £33; Georgian dining table, £38. 

July 23. Pictures and Drawings, ROBINSON AND FOSTER : 
Lady in Red Dress, Mieris, £71; portrait of John Wombell, 
P. Reinagle, R.A., £199. 

July 22 and 23. Old Silver, Curistie’s : Elizabethan chalice, 
1570, £62; two-handled tea tray, 1781, £70; octagonal salver, 
E. Coker, 1768, £190 ; silver gilt vase and cover, Thomas Heming, 
1773, £100; Chas. II plain tankard, 1683, HT, £150; Chas. II 
plain cupping bowl, 1668, £45; a Wm. and Mary one, 1694, 
£120; twelve Wm. III rat-tailed spoons, George Cox, 1698, £100. 

July 27 and 28. Contents of the Residence 13, Upper Bel- 
grave Street. By Direction of the Right Hon. The Dowager 
Countess of Harewood and the Right Hon. The Earl of Harewood, 
K. G., ROBINSON AND Foster : A number of the pieces of furniture 
included in this most interesting sale were made expressly by 
Thomas Chippendale, jnr. for Harewood House, Hanover Square. 
Louis XV design carved and painted china cabinet carved in 
scrolls and festoons, 6 ft., £197; pair Regency decorated side 
tables, £50; Louis XV writing table, £36; French inlaid walnut 
writing cabinet, £46; French walnut and parquetrie secretaire 
cabinet, £76; Regency painted gilt and decorated suite, 16 pieces, 
£50; Dutch walnut secretaire cabinet, £40 ; Queen Anne walnut 
tallboy chest, £50; kneehole writing table, £42; Chippendale 
mahogany circular revolving top library table, £441 ; Georgian 
mahogany sofa table, £44; mahogany double-sided kneehole 
writing table, £46; Adam mahogany half-round side table, £52. 

July 29 and 31. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FOSTER : carved 
mahogany pedestal writing table, £36; French carved and 
painted suite, eight pieces, £40; William and Mary design 
oysterwood and marquetry inlaid writing table, £38. 

July 29, 31. Jewels for the Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St. John’s Fund, at Christie’s, realized the splendid amount 
of £24,501. 

July 29. Drawings and Paintings, SoTHEBY’s : oil paintings— 
A Lady, Moro, £50; Seascape with Shipping, Van de Velde, 
£24; Dutch School, River Scene, £26; Interior, Greuze, £42 ; 
The Madonna and Child, Fra Bartolommeo, £30; St. Jerome 
at his Meditations, signed, £60; The Madonna and Child, 
Archanelo di Cola, £155; Portrait of Moliére, half-length, £60 ; 
Coast Scene with Sheep, signed and dated, T. Sidney Cooper, 
£22; a pair by Watts, Lock and River Scene £88 ; Two Studies 
of Peasants, C. Heuser, £50; First Earl of Marlborough (1550- 
1629), Van Somer, £54; Portrait of a Lady, English School, 
£105; and another of the same, Sir John Harrington, £115 ; 
a Church Interior, Cuyp, £62 ; Landscape with a Mounted Arab, 
Eug. Fromentin, £34. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


August 6. Old English Silver and Plate, Curistie’s: oval 
ea tray, gadrooned border, centre engraved with coat of arms, 
£135; knife box with reeded borders, chased below the lock 
scutcheon with a shield, 72 knives, reeded handles, £72; silver- 
rilt large vase and cover, by Paul Storr (presented to the Lt.-Col. 
Thomas), £80. 

August 7. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: Pictures— 
“lowers in a Metal Vase on a Stone Slab, Baptiste, £110; Por- 
rait of Sir Paul Pechell, Bart., military coat and yellow vest, 
sainsborough, £157; a Convivial Party, Dirk Hals, £89; 
ortrait of Lady Dian Clavering in blue and white dress, Sir 
jos. Reynolds, £231 ; Portrait of Henrietta Maria, in Llack dress 
1olding some roses, Vandyck, £105; a Tutor and his Pupil and 
Lovers, a pair, Boilly, £168; The Betrayal of Christ, Joos van 
Cleef, £126; a Woody Landscape, with the usual peasants and 
heep on a road, on panel, Hobbema, £52; another, but a seated 
peasant, conversing with another peasant, £57; Rebecca at the 
Well, G. B. Tiepolo, £84; The Madonna holding the Infant 
Saviour, Gianpietrino, £73; Drawings—an old Water Mill, a 
girl drawing water in the foreground, Birkett Foster, £142 ; 
Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, P. de Wint, £102; Crossing the 
Common, David Cox, 1853, £71; Arundel Castle, Copley 
Fielding, £76; Morning, Evening, Noon, and Night, Guache, 
P. Sandby, £241. 

August 11. Furniture and China, etc., CHRISTIE’s: Berlin 
tea service, in leather-covered case, £58; Chinese famille verte 
vase, 18 in. high, K‘ang Hsi, £36; Dresden dinner service, 
painted with birds and flowers, £105; pair Chinese famille rose 
tigures of phenixes, their plumage enamelled in colours and gold, 
14 in., £294; Louis XV writing table, 5 ft. 4 in., £126; old 
English lacquer cabinet with folding doors, painted brown, 4 ft. 
3 in., £84; pair Hepplewhite mahogany arm chairs, French 
design, £84; pair Adam mahogany card tables, semi-circular 
shape, 35 in., £50; Sheraton satinwood commode, semi-circular 
shape, £105 ; mahogany cabinet with folding glass doors at the 
top, £40; Regency mahogany dwarf wardrobe with four doors, 
£58; satinwood dwarf cabinet, £30; and two others, £38 and 
£40; lapis lazuli oval fluted bowl mounted with gold rim and 
foot pierced with strapwork, late XVIth century, £63; twelve 
chairs, William and Mary design, £131 ; two walnut arm chairs, 
XVIIth century design, £48. 

August 12. Old English Silver Plate, CHRISTIE’s ; small 
oviform chocolate pot, by Paul Lamerie, 1726, £160; tea service, 
four pieces, £130; thirty-six dinner plates, 1791, £310; four 
table candlesticks, 1760 and 1762, £46; William and Mary 
silver-gilt dish, 1692, £78 ; set of four table candlesticks on square 
plinths moulded with shells at the corners, 1750, £55. 

August 14. Pictures, Drawings, and Engravings, CHRISTIE’S : 
Drawings—The Privy Garden and Banquet Hall, Whitehall, 
T. Malton, £105. Pictures—a View at Lyme Regis, T. Girtin, 
£73; a Woody Landscape with Cattle, Constable, £31; a 
triptych with a pieta in the centre ; the Resurrection and a Donor 
on the Wings, on panel, arched top centre piece, 23 in. by 1g in., 
Adriaen Isenbrant, £5,880 ; Portrait of Queen Catherine of Russia 
in white dress, A. K. Mengs, £55 ; a triptych with the Adoration 
of the Magi in the centre, £52; Tea Time, on panel, A. van 
Hamme, £61; Ladies and Gentlemen in a Street, J. B. Pater, 
£168; an Itinerant Hurdy Gurdy Player, P. Brueghel, £48; 
Connoisseurs on Panel, J. van Stry, £105; Portrait of Philippus 
Foscari, Doge of Venice, 1527, £52; The Piazza and Piazzetta 
of Saint Mark’s, Venice, Guardi, £84; a Wood Nymph, £60. 
A very successful sale realizing £8,766. 

August 14. Furniture and Porcelain, SOTHEBY'S: pair Chinese 
figures of ladies, Ch‘ien Lung, £28 ;. a bottle of the same, £25 ; 
a pair of Kossu panels, £30; pair of green jade and cloissone 
temple vases, Ch‘1en Lung, £165 ; shallow green jade oval bowl, 
Ch‘ien Lung, £62; massive green jade figure of elephant, 
XVIIIth century, £120; Chinese jade bowl and cover, Ch‘ien 
Lung, £130; pair blue John vases, £70; pair Louis XVI vases, 
£55; French mantel clock by Chefdrue a Paris, 18 in. high, 163 in. 
wide, £44; Louis XVI console, stamped A. Weisweller, £45 ; 
Louis XVI bureau plat stamped N. Petet, £105 ; Louis XV/XVI 
secrétaire 4 abattant, stamped P. Flechy, £50; eight Georgian 
dining chairs, £60; French gilt wood suite, £42; set of eight 
Chippendale mahogany chairs, £62; an XVIIIth-century 
walnut cabinet, £52; Chippendale secretaire bookcase, very 
fine example of the period, £100; set of six mahogany chairs, 
XVIIIth century, £46; Sheraton mahogany sideboard, £52; 
Geo. I tallboy, £72; walnut chest on stand, XVIIIth century, 
£48; set ten mahogany dining chairs, Georgian, £58; XVIIIth 
century walnut chest, £52 ; Queen Anne walnut bureau, £135. 

August 19 and2o0. Jewellery and Objects of Vertu, CHRISTIE’s. 
A wonderful sale, impossible to describe, which realized £33,000. 

August 19. Pictures and Drawings, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Landscape, A. Bertani, £10; two flower pictures by Moussert, 
£9 and £8. 

August 26. Drawings and Paintings, SoTHEBY’s: Drawing 
by Turner, Mainz, 1832, £56; two pictures by Ferneley, both of 
the Rufford Hunt, £270 and £55; also by F. Guardi, Island of 
San Francesco, Venice, £45; Bust of a Young Woman, Barto- 
lommeo Veneto, £46; Interior of St. Peter’s, G. B. Pannini, £54. 

August 27. Pictures and Drawings, ROBINSON AND FOSTER : 
vortrait of a Man in black dress and cap, white collar and cuffs, 


holding a staff on panel, 1566, G. P. Moroni, £252; a Lady 
aged 49, fur-trimmed brown dress on panel, Sir A. More, £76; 
View of the piazza del Popolo, Rome, 98 in. by 66 in., J. B. del 
Mazo, £76; Interior of Apartment on panel, Pieter Codde, 
£69; The Gower Family G. H. Harlow, £130. 

August 27. Silver, SoTHEBY’s: tea and coffee service, John 
Angell, London, 1826-7, £68 ; Geo. III tray, 1776, £55 ; Queen 
Ann2 tankard, Seth Lofthouse, 1712, £39; Wm. III porringer, 
1700, £32; Wm. and Mary small tankard, 1694, £120; Wm. and 
Mary porringer and cover, 1689, £145; Queen Anne teacup, 
1705, £49; Geo. II epergne, 1775, £46; six octagonal trench 
salts, 1720, £29 ; Geo. II coffee pot, 1736, £76; set of four Geo. I 
candlesticks and pair of snuffers, by Matt Cooper, London, 1715, 
£570; enamel miniature of Austria, J. Petitot, £122; massive 
and rectangular snuffbox, £260, Louis XVI gold snuffbox, £205 ; 
and another, £195; XVIIIth century chatelaine, Robert Best 
maker of the watch, 1783-1820, £54; miniature of Lady by 
John Smart, £185; German table alarm clock, early XVIIth 
century, £72; three gold and enamel watches, French, two £62 
each, and one £80; large table service in cut glass, £68. 
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umber of cramp rings was the purchaser of many jewels, such as a diamond 





n gold and silver, which 
were regarded as efficaci 
us in the prevention or 
cure of cramp or falling 
sickness (giddiness) and 
the like. In pre-Refor 
ation times such rings 
were hallowed by Kings 
and Queens of England 
for this purpose. It may 
be surmised that some 
f the rings shown in 
Tudor portraits were 
cramp rings. One of the 
st importa 
Dutch goldsmit 
tions was in 1532 when 
received certain royal 
ate to be broken and 
new made for the cere 
monies at the meeting 
between Henry VII1and 
Francis I at Calais. At 
the same time he altered 
some of the royal jewels. 





A silver-gilt box with 
the wedding-ring of 
Margaret, Queen of 


Henry VI, married in 
1445, was entrusted to 
presumably for re 
That he was held 
h regard is proved 
selection of his 
workshop for the King’s Crown and Jewels to be restored 
n 2. A curious item in his account for 1531 1s 
fire-pans going on wheels.” Some of 
ble work executed by Cornelius Hayes 
e@ the King with the customary New 
- plate and jewels in 1534 






British Museum 








he year 1534 was of importance for this goldsmith 
fee he “new aude snd wendel” mats plate for Henry 
VIII, amongst which was a gold salt called the murrion 
[morior black-rock crystal]. Of historic interest was 
the silver cradle, embellished with jewels in gold from 
des: by Holbein, alas ! long since consigned, like Nell 





Gwyn's bedstead and countless earlier and later treasures 
n¢ precious metals, into the melting-pot. A large 
of gems arrived for Cornelius Hayes from the 
comprising as many as 60 great pearls of 
whether 






mber 


Kin 









sort, and 440 small and great of another sort 
for the royal person himself or for gifts is not stated 
Three years later more gems came from the same 
treasury, some to be set in caskets, buttons, etc., the 
receipts for which are signed by Hayes. One of the 


spo ils from a suppressed monastery im an agate cup was 
med, i.e., mounted, by him in 1540. Two interest 
ing figures mentioned in these papers in 1542 are Jerome 
and Franc Benall, “ gravers of the King’s precious 
other details of their important functions 
A royal embroiderer, one Stevin Howmbill 
sid also be remembered 
the Dutch goldsmith’s patrons were Cardinal 
and Queen ome Boleyn, the second of whom 













Wolsey 


brooch of “ Our Lady of Boulogne,” 
the pearl necklace with the letter “ B " 


and probably of 
and three pendant 


aris, shown in her portrait of about 1532 in the National 
As will be seen in a long list in 1529, 


Portrait Gallery 








Georges shown in portraits at Windsor Castle of Sir 
Thomas Howar 


Fig. III 
Henry Guldeford, K.G., am 
ard Duke of Norfolk (detail) 


the Cardinal expended large sums of money on gold and 
silver plate, both ecclesiastical and secular, through the 
intermediary in part of his goldsmith, Robert Amadas, 
before his death in 1532, and much direct from Hayes 
himself. Would that the compilers of these fascinating 
lists of the jewels and plate of Henry VIII had enriched 
them with drawings for the joy of mankind and woman 
kind for evermore 

The workshops of Hans of Antwerp or Cornelius 
Hayes may doubtless be claimed as the places of origin of 
the gold and enamelled Orders and Georges in Holbein's 
portraits at Windsor Castle of Sir Henry Guldeford, K.G 
and Thomas Howard, 3rd Duke of Norfolk (Fig. III) 
The Georges, though apparently the same, are different in 
the details of St. George and the Dragon. The Duke 
in his portrait is wearing one of those heavy curb pattern 
gold chains popular in the Tudor period (Henry VIII 
wore one) and on a finger is a small ring with a single 
gem as made in mediaval days in England. Not without 
nterest is the mention of Sir Henry Guldeford as a 
recipient of a piece of plate as a New Year's gift from 
Henry VIII in 1532, supplied by Cornelius Hayes. An 
answer cannot be given to the question whether Hans of 
Antwerp or Cornelius Hayes was the designer or artificer 
of the gold cross and jewelled mitre in the well-known 
portrait by Holbein of William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury 

The portraits of Queen Jane Seymour, Sir Henry 
Guldeford, K.G., and Thomas Howard, 3rd Duke of 
Norfolk, referred to above were reproduced in colour in 
back numbers of APOLLO. 
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BY E. ALFRED JONES 


others were pre-eminent among the craftsmen in 

England in the time of Henry VIII e career 
of one is more familiar than the other, namely, that of 
Hans of Antwerp, friend and collaborator of Hans 
Holbein the younger 0 settled in London in 1513. 
His fame had been already established in the parish of 
St. Nicholas Acon in 1539, when Thomas Cromwell, 
appointed Master of the Jewel House in the Tower of 
London in 1532 (created Earl of Essex in 1540), in recom 
mending him for the freedom of the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths, added that Hans had lived for 26 years in 
London. From that year he was active in supplying 
gold, enamelled and jewelled collars and Georges of the 
Garter, bestowed by the King on men of distinction, 
some of which may be seen im portraits by Holbein. 
The memory of the gifted craftsman is kept alive by his 
portrait by Holbein at Windsor Castle, where he is wear 
ing a gold ring on his . forefinger, perhaps designed 
and made by him (Fig Unhappily, no single piece 
of jewellery or plate is el wh h can be attributed 
to the hands or workshop of Hans of Antwerp, but 
fortunately there is ample evidence of his skill in the 
drawing in the British Museum of his beautiful gold and 
jewelled cup intended as a gift from Henry VIII to 
Queen Jane Seymour, of which there is another version 
in the jan Museum at Oxford (Fig. II). The 
cup itself was still in the Royal Treasury of Charles I 
in 1625 and was described as “ a faire standing cupp of 
gould garnished about the cover with eleven dyamonds 
and two pointed dyamonds about the cupp seaventeene 
Table dyamonds and one pearle pendent upon the cupp 
with theis words ‘ Bound to obey and serve * [the Queen's 
motto] and H & I [for Henry and Jane) knitt together ; 


"Te foreign goldsmiths and jewellers above all 


Imperiall weighing threescore and five ounces and a 
halfe.”” The drawing was done by Hans Holbein. 

A second piece of plate ss the delightful pencil draw 
ing at Basle of a cup designed by Holbein for his friend 
Hans, which is illustrated in Mr. Geral avies’s 
and Mr. A. B. Chamberlain's books on Holbein. In 
the portrait from the Holbein studio of the same Queen 
at Woburn Abbey there is a rich display of jewellery, 
not improbably executed by the same goldsmith. Hans 
of Antwerp was paid for gcldsmiths’ work for Princess 
Mary in 1537. The assumption may perhaps be made 
that some jewellery from Holbein's designs such as those 
in the British Museum, reproduced in the above books, 
were wrought in the workshop of the Antwerp goldsmith 

Judging from his portraits, Henry VIII was proud of 
displaying a diversity of jewels on his elaborate dresses, 
as may be observed in his portraits at the National Por 
trait Gallery and elsewhere. A xample is his 
portrait by Hans Eworth (1567), after Holbein at Trinity 

‘ollege, Cambridge, where he 1s wearing a gorgeous 
and jewelled collar and a thin gold chain with the 
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STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 


More Reflections bb HERBERT FURST 


rson into the 
" must be a very 
flexible term if pictures so different have an equal right to 
be regarded as works of art ; unless, of course, he is beyond 
such reflections, having long become accustomed to 
regard any surface surrounded by a picture frame as a 
valid definition of a work of art. Lest this statement be 
considered a slight upon the intelligence of the ordinary 
I would like the reader to ponder the case of an 
“ artist who, submitting her work to me for criticism, 
— a she had painted many pictures but could 
« herself an artist until ** sh 
on I -y not know how well or ill my comment that 
art was not a matter of showing but of doing was received 
by her; but to the reader I will admit that her point 
of view is perfectly intelligible since zsthetics are not, 
and never can be, an exact science. the strict sense, 
therefore, no one work of art can ever be better than 
another except in respect of the materials used in their 
manufacture ; all else is matter of opinion. The standard 
by which a picture is to be judged is implicit in the 
work itself and can only be discovered by individual 
sensibility 
On the other hand, all the four pictures here illus 
trated have been purchased for the nation and are, like 
those reproduced in connection with the preceding 
article in the July number, public property. The public, 
therefore, have a proprietary interest in them and require 
to be assured not only that the acquisition of such ex 
amples of Fine Art is justified but why it is so. After all, 
none of these pictures is beautiful as the word is generally 
used would certainly understand that to the man 
in the street “ Sides of Beef" are not an object of Beau 
id a woman sitting behind a wardrobe in the half light 
hardly an inspiring subject, even if her features were 
distinguishable in nature, which they certainly are not 
in the painting The Doctor ” might, from this point 
of view, come a little nearer to beauty were the subject a 
little nearer to common-sense—there is too much, much 
too much, bed in the view, and the picture does not ex 
plain itself. As for “ Icarus,” here the artist seems to 
have taken leave of his senses altogether ; not only does 
the picture not explain itself: it does not even explain 
the objects it represents. The foregoing may, I think, 
claim to state the “ common-sense " standard of criticism 
accepted or rather applied to paintings by the majority. 
Fortunately, that standard is not as certainly based on 
common-sense as the majority probably quite innocently 
believe ; the outstanding common-sense fact about pictures 
is that they are pictures, that whatever is seen in a paint 
ing is primarily paint and that in recognizing, for example, 
as ‘‘ Two sides of beef” something which is as unlike 
meat as anything could possibly be, they are already 
paying the greatest possible compliment to the artist 
‘The compliment is all the greater, however, because here, 
if they will only take the trouble to look, the artist has 


NE glance at the page of illustrations here will be 
dinary pe 








Fig. 1 


HANS OF mf od By Hoisein 
Portrait in Windso: 


Mimstrased by gracious permission of ie Majaty The King 


medallion (of which there are several varieties), as well 
as many rings on his fingers. A noticeable feature is the 
gold dagger similar to one of Holbein's designs. A wealth 
of jewels is shown in colour in the King’s portrait in 
A. F. Pollard’s “Henry VIII.” 

Evidence of the activity of the second goldsmith and 
jeweller to the King, one Cornelius Hayes (Heyes), also 
called Cornelius alone, may be derived from the printed 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry 
* in the Public Record Office, and from the fact 
that he was granted a licence to keep six alien apprentices 
and as many as twelve journeymen (practical goldsmiths 
and jewellers) who were actively employed in the repair 
and alteration of the royal plate, jewels and badges. He 
was a Dutchman, naturalized in 1523, and was also a 
friend and collaborator of Hans Holbein, for whom he 
made a silver-gilt cup presented by the King in 1539 
Cornelius Hayes in 1530 delivered to Henry V 
Windsor Castle twelve ballaces [balas 
“ standing a in collets ; one great see standing 
in a K with a hanging pearl; 30 pearls; 5 pieces of a 
carcanet {necklace} and 6 ent standing in flowers with 

7 pearls.” In the previous year, and at other times, 
indetieg 1543, he supplied his royal master with a 


not even attempted to hide his pigments or his brush 
Cor re next ask itself 
Why should the artist have done such an extraordinary 
thing as to paint two sides of beef without even bother 
ing to obliterate his brush marks ; he cannot have been as 
fond of beef as the painter of a beautiful woman is fond 
of beautiful women? Here we are on dangerous g 
and are apt to be misunderstood when we assert that 
the author of these chunks of meat and the author, say, of 
the Rokeby Venus were prompted qua artists by exactly 
the same considerations, namely, the fascination of struc 
ture and colour, ve Ree abe hog ingen: s— 
whatever these “ bodies point here is that 
the fascination is not a ani of beauty in the trite and 
superficial sense of the word, otherwise Rembrandt, who 
oe 9p both women and just such a carcase of beef as 
Ward, would cu cut but a sorry re as an artist. Those 
who know Rembrandt's “ Beef” picture will be con 
scious that it is a more complete design and more poetic 
in feeling than this painting of Ward's. On the other hand, 


most virile animal and landscape painters of the British 
School, and consequently as an artist worth studying. 
He was a brother-in-law and disciple of George Morland, 
and not the least interesting fact about his art is that he 
freed himself from the charming, elegant, facile and 
romantic superficialities of his master, basing his work 
on sound know of landscape and animal structure 
He had, incidentally, a connection with the Agricultural 
Society, and this “Sides of Beef” throws an interesting 
sidelight on his methods of study as well as on structural 
conception of animal form in his finished pictures. 
Ward's painting then is a ly—it is no more than 
that—well worth acquisition for the nation though it 
will not appeal to the “ordinary person,” being too 
technical. Allied to this picture in the conception of Art 
is Sickert’s “Armoire 4 glace "—strange though this 
may seem. , will show that ae as 
Ward was fascinated by light, structure and colour 
Sickert was fascinated by light, atmosphere and tone 
Both artists went for the things before their eyes and 
their problem was how to find the equivalents in pig 
ment for what they saw. Obviously, however, Sickert's 
picture is at least in design a finished composition, finished, 
that is, in relation to the shape and proportion of the 
space enclosed by the frame. To the man in the street 
this painting ts not finished enough because its details are 
not clearly defined. Sickert left off painting so soon as 
he got what he wanted, and what he wanted was not a 
portrait of a certain person or of a certain room with its 
occupier and its furniture, but an effect of light in its 
various and subtle degrees, reflections and shade 
—a chiaroscuro study. The title is one of this artist's 
whims. He always liked to have an amusing excuse for 
choosing the oddities that attracted him, and it 
well be that upon a certain occasion “ the thing seen 
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OLD PEWTER PORRINGERS, CAUDLE’, 
POSSET- AND TOASTING-CUPS—III 


Al posthumous article from the hand of the late 
HOW 


The previous articles appeared in August, 1938 and March 


notes, you will remember it was said that 


[' now we take our minds back to the beginning of these 
a) A caudle-cup 


* frequently had a capacity of 


seems to have been 
abandoned in the XVIIth century 

If therefore—from (a)—we may take it that the 
apacity of the caudle-cup was round about a pint, it 
would seem natural to suppose that vessels of—say 
quart or more should come under another classification ? 
And, if (6) be correct, it is unlikely that any example in 
pewter is still in existence ? It seems to follow, therefore, 
does it not, that one may class as caudle-cups, vessels up 
to and slightly over a pint in capacity, not overlooking 
the fact, however, that many of them may also have been 
porringers ? 

In order to fortify my knowledge in preparing these 
notes, I have spent much time immersed in the study of 
dated silver vessels to which—and to my mind the term 
s much too loosely applied—the name Porringer is 
given, though many of them could, I think, be more 
correctly described as caudle-cups. I refer more especi 
ally to that type, with or without a cover, the upper two 
fifths of whose sides are concave, swelling out into a 
bulbous lower member, the whole standing upon a 
shallow foot, a type which would appear to have been 

urrent in the repoussé style from the early mid-XVIIth 
entury until towards its close, though plain examples of 


. 


the same type are found up to and slightly beyond its 
lose 

For the most part these vessels had handles in the 
form of highly stylized caryatides, a motif which the 


pewterer has attempted to depict in outline, 
harming little piece, ¢ 
shown 


in the 
1650, from the Yeates Collection, 
in Fig. XIX. This small cup is 34 in. in diameter 
and some aj in. in height, and is—with the Brandy 
warmer from the Navarro Collection—Fig. XX—the 
nly example known to me in pewter which im any way 
onforms to this outline 

Though I illustrated this littl cup in my “ Old 
Pewter: Its Makers and Marks " as a Posset-cup, in the 
light of my recent researches I desire to amend that 
fescription. It should, I think, be described as a caudie 
wp. Peccavi 

About the beginning of the last quarter of the XVI Ith 
century, another form of body came into vogue in the 
form of an ordinary tea-cup or inverted bell, the sides 
being slightly comical, tapering towards the curved 
shoulder of the base, and with a lightly splayed-out lip 
An early example of this form is pictured in Fig. XXI1 
This piece, again from the Yeates Collection, is aj in. in 
height and probably c. 1690. 

A later example, with two handles, by Bush & Walter 


go 


ARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL, 


F.R.Hist.Soc. 
1939.) 


of Bristol, c. 1770, and some 4 in. in height, is given in 
Fig XXII ‘fons the collection of Mr. W. D. Fripp. 

Turning now to vessels of about quart capacity and 
more, and not overlooking the fact that appetites were 
much more capacious in the days with which we are 
dealing, I cannot bring myself to designate such pieces 
either as porringers or caudle-cups ; for far more likely 
does it seem to me that they were in the nature of wassail-, 
or toasting-cups, and this brings me to the concluding 
part of my notes. 

The word “ Wassail" is derived from the Saxon 
Waes Hael, i.c., “ Be in health,” and was formerly the 
pledgeword in drinking, the equivalent of our modern 
“Your health!" Thus, the very act of drinking to a 
friend was to wassail him, or toast him, and—though the 
wassail-bow! of old was a huge vessel, usually of treen, 
ranging in height from 8] in. to 13} in., which latter 
Mr en Evan-Thomas, in his Domestic Utensils of 
Wood, speaks of as one of the largest known—the term 
may also be applied to those smaller toasting-cups and 
bowls which find a less-satisfying appellation under 
“ loving-cups.”” 

The wassail-cup or bow! being for community use 
and implying, as it does, a vessel of some size—as opposed 
to the more individual porringer and caudle-cup—I 
propose to deal with all my following examples, merely on 
account of their size, as wassail-, or toasting-cups, for it 
seems impossible to conceive that any invalid should 
require a quart or more of caudle even if shared with a 
visitor, and certainly none of the examples already shown 
would hold much more than half that quanuty 

Wassail was a liquor the recipes for concocting which 
were legion, and the ingredients of which included roasted 
crab-apples, toast, eggs, sugar, nutmeg and other spices 


with ale, wine or cider; thus Moule, in his English 
Typographer (1838), under Devonshire, gives at II, 
Pp. 340 


Wassailing the apple trees is a custom not 
entirely disused in this county and is accompanied by 
a firm belief in the old verse 

* More or less fruit they will bring 

As you do give them wassailing 

It is performed in some places on Christmas Eve 
in others on the eve of twelfth day, and consists in 
drinking a health to one of the apple trees with wishes 
for its good bearing, which seldom proves unsuccessful 
as the best bearing tree in the orchard is selected for 
the purpose remony is attended with the 
singing of peculiar verses for the occasion, beginning 
with 

* Health to the good apple tree 

The potation consists of cider in which is put a 
toast or a roasted apple and when all have drunk, the 


STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 


recalled the French music-hall ditty, to Sickert the man, 
whilst Sickert the artist was attracted by pure visual 
facts. 


pe cen iOS ieee os 


descending 
artistically from Whistler and Degas, cl his style, 
and every facet of his very individual genius is of interest. 
I cannot recall all his pictures in the Collection, and 
have the feeling that I may have seen a different and better 
version of the subject, but that may be a delusion. 
At all events this wae Lb tecctodes merited acquisition 
or the Trustees, ledge of relevant facts, 
would not have purchased it. 

There is one aspect which relates Pryde’s “ 

to Ward and another which relates it to Sickert. a s 
manner shows a love for the medium which is obvious in 
Ward's way of handling oil pigment also. That Sickert 
had not the same love is evident not only in his tec! ue 
here but also pope pep ge emer tho 


only there as a hint, 
, however, also de’ is earlier phases in 
the same low tones that satisfied Sickert for so long. 
What divides the two is the adherence to observation of 
visual facts by the latter, whilst the former was from the 
beginning more attracted by romantic fiction. “ The 
obviously a ly imaginary scene, 
either the room, as we see it, 
es probably ever existed except in his imag- 
scene is dramatic in the theatrical sense and 


on 
of the great four-poster bed. 
"s most complete designs, and the treatment of 
light, especially of the half-light on the picture and mirror 
hung wall, is masterly. Altogether the painting illustrates 
the great “ impressionist principle which makes light 
the person in a picture 
I imagine that of the four paintings reproduced on 
our page this is the one that would interest the ordinary 
man most. That it is a work which ought to repre 
sent Pryde in the National Collection there is little 
doubt 
Now we come to John Armstrong's “ Icarus." Owing 
to the nature of its ay to the lightness and brightness 
of its colour and tone, and the simplicity of its shapes 
it is a painting that tells better than any of the others, 
but I imagine it is also one that will have most enemies, 
except possibly Ward's “Beef”—end for opposite 
reasons. Everyone recognizes the carcase, and dis 
approval comes from those who think it is not a subject 
worthy of a painter's art ; everyone sees the pattern made 
by “ Icarus” and disapproval comes from those who 
cannot recognize the subject, or more accurately perhaps, 
the object. The fact is that no one, not even the artist, 
ever saw this object in Nature, nor anything like it, for 
even the wings seem to have been made of a substance 
that is certainly not feathery, and the water is hardly 
than a symbol of liquidity. “ Icarus” represents 
the turn pictorial art has taken during the last ten or 
perhaps twenty years. It is not really anything new in art 
since it has existed even in prehistoric days, namely, the 
creation of imaginary objects composed of heterogeneous 


It is definitely one of 


like, ~~ the bearded, manheaded, winged and 
bulls of Assyria, or the representation of still 


Dutchman, delighted to invent. 
except in the subject-matter of this 


, bright and clear in its 
y wee oy " and indeed a better decoration 
other three. That this type of art many oe 
in the ‘Nauonal Collection is indisputable, for this “ move- 
ment ™ is as authentic as any other, whether one approves 

of it or not. Those who object to its inclusion in a National 
Collection may be justified on the grounds that it is not 
good enough, or at any rate rot im . of 
its kind; they are not justified if they object to the 
kind 


This assertion, however, opens up another quest 
involving other standards of criticism. It is clear Gut 
those who act as Trustees in * _aterests of the nation 
have other things to consider than re. 
They have the difficult task of, so to speak, vi 
with the eyes of posterity, for it by i —— Fae 
is the judge—in the High Court They 
therefore are only concerned a Siding whether, in 
their opinion, any given work of art is good of its kind. 
And even then there are standards of criticism which 
have nothing at all to do with zsthetics, such as even 
even, for 


not suitable for — I notice, for example, 
oe - a Ly of the School of Michelangelo, “ Leda 

the Swan,” was for years not only not shown to the 
a public, but did not even figure in the official 
catalogue ; nor car there be any doubt that if some of the 

gods and Olympic prize-winners of Greece were 
exhibited to-day, as they were once seen, that is to say, 
plus flesh tints and minus fig leaves, they would shock 
not only our national vigilants but even some of our 
zstheticians. 

If“ there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so” it is equally true that there is nothing in 
eather good or in bad taste, but feeling makes it so, and 

‘there's the rub.” ésthetics are a matter of feeling 
not of knowledge, and you can do nothing with oo 
except stimulate them or wear them 
cannot argue them either into or out of avotlgg 

These columns will have served their purpose if they 
have convinced those who needed Convincing that there 
are two distinct problems of criticism, namely, those 
which are purely zsthetic based ultimately on personal 
feeling and those which are not zsthetic ; and in addition 
the border-line problem of morality. Art-criticism 1s 
therefore by no means as simple a matter as many 
assume, for it cannot be settled either by logical proof or 
4 standard measure of feelings, except in countries where 
one “ man is the measure of all things.” 

But would the critics’ critics really so have 


Art made tongue-tied by authority ? 
I doubt it 
By 


OLD PEWTER PORRINGERS AND TOASTING-CUPS 





Pig. XIX. Handles in the form of highly Fig. XXI 
caryaudes in form of 
Yeates Collection C. 1650 


Baty example 
aap 
Yeates Collection C.'1690 


Fig. XXII 
30 
W. D. Prigp Collection 


Fig. XX. Brandy Warmer 
Navarro Collection 





Pig. XXII1. Halfway between a wassail-bow!l and a 
toastung-cup penod 


Charles II 





Pig. XXV. Extremely rare and charming example of 
caudle-cup 


Rollason Collect'~~ 





Fig. XXIV. Stuart toasting-cup of the best type 


r 
Eustace W. Tarner Collection 





set 


Fig. XXVI. Handles displaying the bulbous fnial and 
swelling “ S” outline of the Queen Ann C. 1710 
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remainder of the contents is sprinkled over the apple 
tree. The whole seems to be a relic of the classical 
sacrifice to Pomona, the goddess of fruit trees." 

Mr. Owen Evan Thomas (op pa says that the 
wassail “bond,” ic. the drink in the 
wassail-bowl, was often curiously a? * Lamb's 
Wool,” from the frothy a ance of the surface, 
caused by the beating-up of the eggs it contained, and 

wotes several references to it as such, ¢.g. in 1666, 
om Pepys writes in his diary: “ We to card ull 
two in the morning and drinking lambs wool,” and 
again, Oliver Goldsmith, in The Vicar of Wake 
field, makes the Vicar say: “ The lambs wool, even 
in opinion of my wife, who is a connoisseur, was 
excellent. 

As a kind of half-way house between a wassail 
bowl and a toasting-cup, I am able to show in 
Fig. XXIII a very beautiful example. Though this 


rt M. 


of about 4 


must hold 


inclusion 

Ss en suite 
extremely 
Collection 
bespeaks it 
ene: 


of which 
Of sim 


lid, and thi 





Fig. XXVIII. Most beautiful ee of 


WORCESTER 


PORCELAIN : 
AN UNRECORDED 
DECORATION 


By 
F. Severwe Mackenna 


“MHE majority of 
collectors of Eng 
lish porcelain will 

agree with Chaffcrs where 
referring to Worcester 
china in his “ Marks and 
Monograms,” he says, 
“* Figure decoration is very 
rare. There isin existence 
a beautiful service with 


two 

of dark blue salmon 
and figures of musicians, and another service of 
similar ground colour but with figure subjects of the 
Watteau character.” Examples of both these types * 
or may be seen illustrated in the Schreibe: 
Frank Lloyd, Drane and Lady Ludlow Catalogues, in 
* Worcester Porcelain” and Honey's “ Old 


There is another type of painting on Worcester domestic 
ware in which the are represented in Teniers 
style, but with these we are not concerned as they appear 
to exist only on a pink scale or an uncoloured ground. 
The writer has made a careful search both in actual 
collections and in every book likely to have any bearing 
on the subject and has been unabie to find any example, 
with the exception of the Teniers figures, of a ground 
colour other than blue scale being used with figure — 
ing. This circumstance inclines him to consider the 
saucer from his collection which is shown in the accom 
panying illustration as being something of . rarity, inas- 
much as the ground colour is a powder blue. On sub 
mitting the specimen to Mr. Dyson a than whom 
there is no greater authority on the decoration of Wor 
cester porcelain, he declared that he had never before 
come across such a combination, and this opinion has 
been confirmed by many dealers and collectors of note 
The saucer, which is 4.7 in. in diameter and is un- 
marked, is exquisitely y Molen’ with figures in the 
Watteau style, one of whom is performing on a flute. 
The smaller panels contain insects and the central 
medalhon o— a fruiting plum spray. The reserves 
are outlined and enriched with gold lines and foliage of 
the type of thick ling seen in the service illustrated 
in the Herbert rh ag Catalogue, pl. 54, No. 273. The 
colour is of a pleasing - blue ay 
matching, by comparison of the actual specimens, ¢ 
tone fie mug m Mr. Perrins’ collection shown in 
colour in Hobson, pl. xxxviii. In searching for examples 
of the same artist's work it was thought that the pad 
on specimens from the service shown in the Lady Ludloy 
Catalogue, pl. 30, bore distinct resemblance. The —, 
in colour and , Shows a comparatively early 
que, and the service to which it belonged may 
ive been either a special order or a substitute used 


as a wassail-cw 


“ silver-mark 





Fig. XXVIL 


Handles of 


type . beading and gadrooning 
typical of the XVI Ith century 
Navarro Collection 


piece was purchased in Holland by my Continental collaborator, Mr 


Vetter, and is unmarked, we were already both agreed 


that it was English, when almost immediately after, two furthe: 
examples came into the possession of Ca 
both of which bore mark No. 5970, whi 
the first existing London touchplate, and this at once places this type 
well into the reign of Charles II 

All three of these pieces conform to the same shape and general 
details, and are some 8 in. in length overall with an extreme height 
j in., and my sole reason for illustrating Mr. Vetter’s bow! 
instead of either of the marked pieces, is, this is a far better photo- 
graph than any I have of the others, which of course prompts the 
query : Why are English collectors, with one or two brilliant excep. 
tions, so grudging in the matter of photographs? Certainly it cuts 
against their own interests and possessions. 

Probably the finest toasting-cup of which I have knowledge is 
shown in Fig. XXIV. This great treasure, which dates from about 
1660 and is some 8 in. in height, is in the collection of Mr. Eustace 
W. Turner 


Tt 
Sutherland-Graeme, 
is one of the earliest on 


and is uni Stuart of the best type in every line, it 
half a gallon or even more. 


with those which follow. Some 4} in. high, this Eee 
rare and altogether charming example is in the_Rol 

and bears a touch which well may be the same as the first 
of Thomas Haward (No. 2214), for every line 
of his period, i.e. the latter half of the XVIIth century. 


Another fine cup from the Navarro Collection appears in Fig. 
The handles, though somewhat distorted by use, are of a 

pleasing, early type one—is now missing, 
pe it probably dates from the last decade of the XVIIth century, 


Its cover—if it 


period, and of Queen Anne's reign, the beading and 


gadrooning are typical 


ilar general form is the cup shown in Fig. XXIX, from 


the Collection of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers. The 
beaded mouldings have gone from the body to reappear upon the 


¢ handles are of the quasi-caryatid type. It is dated 1702 


and the Arms of the Company appear in relief upon the side. 

Of striking similarity to the body shown in Fig. XXVII is that of 
the cup illustrated in Fig. 
that in Fig. XXIX, but 
form than either of the foregoing, displaying the bulbous finial 
1550 and swelling “ S outline of the Queen Anne 6 


VI, the cover being somewhat akin to 
the handles are of a later and far less sat 


It bears the 


—_ SAUCER —, with 

eau figures on a powder bi 
—— - S. Mackenna Collection 
by the artist when the supply of scale-grounded ware ran 
short. Other examples no doubt exist, but if so it is 
curious that they have been missed by all the greatest 
collectors of Worcester china. 





ENGLISH PORCELAIN: ITs VALUE 
IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
By H. Boswett Lancaster, F.R.S.A. 


domestic vessels were manuf. at home, many 

pots of various kinds were imported from the Low 
Countries and other places: but as the manufacture 
improved—mainly through imitation—it increased to 

ent that the Pi po gprsotny if it could be so 
regarded, was returned and an export trade developed. 

If it were ni to make a list of our principal 
exports, it is doubtful if any compiler would include 
pottery or porcelain ; agtecsh for ably more than a 
century these fragilities have borne an important part 
in the adjustment of our trade balance. 

That our rivalry of | wares wag fi dabi 
is vouched for by the action of a French firm as early 
as 1745. This firm petitioned for the exclusive privilege 

of y at Vincennes, and 


N the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, although coarse 
I = 








and stop their importation into France. 
suggested that Bow and Chelsea were the culprits from 
the French point of view. 

It would be tedious to list the firms which contributed 
to the English exporter, but a few names can be read 
without boredo-:., and ¢ sufficient to indicate the 
extent of the trade to the United States, Russia, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Spain, Turkey, China, etc. It is sur 
prising how often the name of Russia is mentioned as 
one of our customers—surprising because of the trans 
port difficulties of the XVIIIth rand early XIXth cen 
turies. At least two firms had representatives who took 
up residence in Russia for the furtherance of their 
business. 

One of the firms to which I have just alluded was 


“ 


REBUILDING BRITAIN 


Fig. XXIX 
Beaded mould- 





mark of John Quick (No. 3807) which he was first 
given leave to strike in 1701, and probably dates from 
about 1710. 

To conclude the series of the inverted-bell form, 
and the largest of the series, I give in Fig. XXX a 
apg td Fg nd peg the collection of Dr. 
A. J. Young. The handles on this piece, which is early 
XVIIIth century, do not—as might appear—end in the 
usual bulbous terminals, but are in the form of scrolls, 
the central portion of which projects beyond the width 
oan mea digas yates re Tale 
meter o' in. these pieces are exceedingly rare 
desirable. 


The wassail-bowl or cup, though in the nature of a 
~cup, is not to be confused with the ceremonial 
loving-cups used at City banquets, which usually are of 
the tall, stemmed varicty without handles, and some two 
feet in height. 
Se ee ee ee ee ie 
type, of origin, in pewter, though on 
nent they are common enough, and in Fig. xvi 


REBUILDING BRITAIN 


HEN the war is finished, says everyone, we shall 
WW kecuis Brain E 7 a 





but everybody knows what you mean m 
Here are six questions that the rebuilders ought to 
be able to answer : 
Why do you consider that the rebuilding of Britain 


is necessary ? 
With which type of architecture and town-design 


a 


Pian Bowl, 
ony = 


DALY Young 


ty FAT This 


of Chemnitz. 





pene a ete oe Se 

It seems passing strange that not a single example of 
even 

ever to have existed, in this land of famous pewter ! 


TE.— The succeed: weapon by a 
lt of “* Some Provincial not recorded by the 
jon Mr. H. H. Cotterell,” compiled by Mr. BE. Alfred 
jones. 


BY MICHAEL HARRISON 


would you replace the present-day habitations and 
social-centres ? 

Why do you choose this type in preference to 
others ? 

ee Sane Snaeree oy oaehe gon wr tn 
the matter of design and choice 

What 


arising 

rebuild Britain's green and pleasant land—much less to 
answer those questions—let us see if we may not consider 
and answer them here. 

To the first question the best answer that I have 
received 1s this , be-damned-to- 
“Tt jolly well needs to be rebuilt !" 

some of it! But what did my respondent mean? 
phan I elicited the positive statement that our 

a 
poe m comence & with Canterbury 

“Ah! ” said I, “ then it really boils down to a question 
of architecture? For there is nothing haphazard about 

(continued on page 112) 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


that at Leeds, where Messrs. Hartley, Greens and Com 
pany actually issued a book of designs which was printed 
in English, French and German. Later issues of this 
book show that their wares were exported in large 
quantities to Russia, France, Spain, Holland and Ger 
many ; and after 1800 trade was principally with Russia, 
Norway, Spain and Portugal. Mr. Ruperti, a Russian, 
is said to have become a partner, though the firm had 
their own English agent in Russia. 

¢ firm employing a partner as agent was that of 
Rockingham. I have already referred to their exports 
to Russia in a previous article, but it may be repeated 
here that the trade was sufficiently important and exten 
sive to induce the second partner to live in St. Pete: 
and there devote himself to the continental trade. 

In 1800 and onwards, the Don pottery had a con 
siderable trade with Russia, France, Belgium and South 
America ; and in that same year there is an interesting 
Lowestoft record: “When Napoleon crossed the river 
during a hard frost and captured Holland, amongst the 
British property destroyed was a quantity of Lowestoft 
china at Rotterdam, in value several thousand 

Between 1821 and 1838, the Swadlincote tteries, 
Sharpe Bros. & Co., exported large quantities to the 
States, Holland, Russia and other places; and Spode 
exported to France and other countries his ironstone 
china. Brownfield & Sons and Rhodes and Procter also 
sent goods to Russia and elsewhere ; while Wedgwood’s 
well-known achievements travelled to all quarters of the 
globe. Henry Doulton, of the Lambeth Pottery, won 
medals at exhibitions in Paris, Hamburg, Oporto, Auxerre, 
Caen and Amsterdam ; and Grainger, Lee of Worcester 
exported their semi-porcelain extensively to France, India 
and America. 

The American market was opened to the trade by 
the efforts of the Liverpool potters, who made cial 

calculated to attract the seafarer, and the Si - 
shire potters were not slow to follow this lead. Messrs. 
Mintons were exhibitors at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
The wares shown were ¢i tiles and tessellated 
pavements. Robinson & Leadbeater’s busts of — 
and other American celebrities had an extensive 
the United States ; and the Churchyard Works, ah 
produced a white granite ware in large quantities for the 
American market. 

In connection with our continental trade I should 
like to quote Mr. Marryat, writing on English pottery 
and ica oy attention to the ceiling of the new 

in course of construction at the Imperial 
ene of Paris: ‘‘ That the ceiling of the domes was 
intended to be composed of earthenware slabs was part 
of the primary design, and Continental Europe was ex- 
plored in vain for potters willing to undertake so colossal 
a task. At length Messrs. land ex their 
willingness to grapple with the difficulty are nine 
cupolas, lined with painted slabs, all on Sons curve, and 
each cupola contains 4,000 slabs. 000 tiles have 
been fitted with a dexterity and rr $e of finish 
which is only to be attained in English workmanship. 
The artistic decoration of the slabs is on a par with the 
excellence of the =: and the effect of the whole is 
wonderfully light and au 

Enoch Wood was the Fest notable collector of English 
pottery, and the fact that, at his death, the greater part 
of his collection was purchased for the Dresden Museum, 


is itself a compliment to the potters of our country and 
indicates the estimation in which their work was held 
on the Continent. 

ese are just a few examples of our porcelain and 
pottery exporters, but sufficient, I hope, to show the 
importance of the trade in the past and to give promise 
for the future, when the Hun has been compelled to 
stay his destroying hand. 

A survival from the perils of the last war is shown 
in the picture of a Leeds tea-pot and sugar-basin with 
cover. Typical cream ware, well potted and decorated. 
These were bought for me in Brussels, and the dealer 
explained that they were buried with other treasures in 
a garden in Louvain on the approach of the enemy 
After the war they were brought again to Pa a and 
eventually reached the —_ of the or 


LIVERPOOL TRANSFER © passons ON  ANGLO- 
AMERICAN POTTERY By Rosesr H. McCauiey 
Southworth Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine. $7.50. 

In most varieties of ceramics the collector has the 
benefit of numerous volumes to guide his choice and 
extend his knowledge ; but if his direct him to the 
wares of Liverpool, helpful books 


out of print and practically 
uuley’s book is therefore the 
more welcome. Though it does not pretend to trace or 
identify Liverpool pottery as such, it affords valuable 
information and generous illustrations of the designs 
invented by the potters to make their wares attractive 
to the American purchaser. 

The author stresses one point which has not, I believe, 
been mentioned before, and that is the curious—almost 
treasonable—attitude of English designers to American 
victories over their fellow coun To quote Mr. 
McCauley : “ For example, one ( - 
ton or some other American officer, 
foot on the British lion while the scene is encircled by the 
words, “ By virtue and valor we have freed our country, 
—e and laid the foundation of a 
great em; 

The lemme “ Transfer Designs relating to Battles 
and Heroes of War of 1812 " will prove of interest to the 
Actions on 
, ON sea, were portrayed on jug 

y furnishes full details and 
the potter prefers to show American 
Victories only, as more pleasing to his prospective cus 
tomers. 

The main purpose of the book is to trace the develop 
ment of the os trade with America from the first 
efforts of the Liverpool towards the end of the 
XVITIth — to the extensive output of blue and 
white wares by Staffordshire firms. The result is a most 
readable book, and it is generously err mainly 
from the author's own It is obviously 
the outcome of many years of study and nah, 

If one might venture a criticism, it is a pity the term 

“ Liverpool ” is used so loosely. When it is remembered 
that it applies to design rather than ware, ail is well ; 
but it might ~ id be read as applying to the ware itself, 
and so verpool designs appeared on wares 
by W "Leeds, and probably other factories, as 
well as on the local pottery H. B. 
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THE FUTURE OF ART 


Continued from page 66. September issue 
Wie we are on the subject of work I would 
draw attention to a not very im; t ting 
by a forgotten artist—G. E. aol whens 
no more seems to be known than that he exhibited at - 
Royal Academy from 1848 to 1903. His pict 
in the Royal Academy of 1859, deals with the kind of 
work not thought of by Ford Madox Brown, but which 
was one of the fruits of Lord Treasurer Harley's 


of Raphael, Titian and Michelanj 
does not entitle him to rank as a master artist it shows 
that as a man he was aware of what was uppermost in the 
minds ~ = oem & — Peel's revolutionary 
= Pm 
renewal Pot fan Bank of ot Eogand ad Charter, the 

Factory Acts, t i 

and political pth ent on the Continent, notably 
the imvasion of the National Assembly of France by 
pene mre all fruits of the 1840's, might well be 

cial interest to “ the comfortable man wi mr Prsertet 

witches’ cauldron was beginning to simmer and 
Mr. Hicks very probably smelt a whiff from it. 

The world of “ le men with dividends " was 
suspicious at this time, so that when the French painters, 
Courbet and Millet, exhibited in the Salon of 1850 
pictures of a“ Stonebreaker " and a “ Sower,” that is to 
say, of manual workers at their work and not as figures of 
fun in the taste of the XVIIth century, they were 
immediately suspected of “socialistic subversion.” 
These pictures appear to our eyes as innocent of politics as 
John Brett's “ Stonebreaker " Of 1858, —_ remarkable 
as a painting as the pictures of the two Frenchmen, poss 
ibly more so, since it is an early independent example of 
plein aur painting executed with a pre ite meticul- 
ousness. Millet’s, of course, was an entirely unpolitical 
mind, but Courbet did in fact become an active leader 
of the Commune in the Paris of 1870 ; and possibly even 
Brett, who came under the influence of Ruskin who 
encouraged his students to mend roads, may have had 
some socialistic ideas in his bead. « 

Tourbet’s, the modern Caravaggio’s, artistic and 
policienl credo—a most interesting statement of | his views 
on art and its relation to life—contains this 





BY HERBERT FURST 


In strong eer Po not only to Frith’s literary art bw 
even to Courbet's was Monet's “ St 
Lazare Station” of re This is a purely objective 
statement of visual facts as they presented 
the painter's eye at a certain 
at a certain moment. It tel the 
about railway stations, being mainly concerned with the 
effects of light and atmosphere on solid form. Monet’: 
social contacts at all. 
may be called a picture 

ure of an 


since Holbein, Adolph Menzel, in 1876, illustrates it: 
fulfilment in Courbet's and Velazquez’s sense of realism 
This is realism and naturalism at its best. no 

in full swing and its “ hands “ 


know exactly what is 


The next inten’ 20 5 0 3S Ee See 
decoration in the refreshment room of , 
orginally planned and tod 69 0 deumntion for ts 
reading room of the British section of the Ghent Exhibi 
tion in 1913. Its subject matter is industrial labour. It 
Celis 05 Enee Seat & Se ae OE eo Neem 
vaulted room, accompanied by a decorated frieze along 
the other walls. What makes the decoration remarkable 
is the fact that here for the first time the subject of 
“ work " is treated as a pure decoration and that on the 
one hand the artist has treated the workers realistically 
without “ improving " upon nature, on the other has used 
the forms of cubes, + cylinders inherent in 
mac’ and engine and factory Peilding as important 
elements in the design without geometrical abstractions 
such as were produced about the same time by the 
French artist and lecturer on art at the Sorbonne, 


Fernand Léger. Ber. yn is a romantic artist, not 
therefore to be com; with the ideologists of the Ecole 
de Paris. His colour is sensuous—deliberately so— 


since he developed his art from the Newlyn version of 
French Impressionism, which he gave up because it is 
too objectively realistic. When in the early ‘nineties the 
first results of his new aim were shown in exhibitions they 





passage grand painting which we have stands in 
contradiction wb our tions, and ecclesiastical 

unting in contradiction with the oun of the century 
ees paint railway stations with views of the places 
through which one travels, with likenesses of great men 
through whose birthplace one passes, with engine-houses, 
mines and manufactories ; 4. these are the saints and 
miracles of the nineteenth cen’ z 

We have already seen that in + ® Turner had antici- 

pated Courbet’s exhortation by painting a railway train, 
but un 1862 the typical Englishman, Frith, De" hus 

Railway Station " in the manner of his “ Derby " of 
1858 and with nearly as great a success. an this picture 
is one that, like Ford «x Brown's “ Work,” must 
be read rather than looked rr it is full of popular 

short stories." It is a very good picture of its kind, 
though the kind is not as good as Brown's. 


were d d as “ Turkey Carpets” which, if his 
critics then had only known it, was an unconscious tribute 
to his decorative sense. 

There is a sociological side to these Lloyd's decorations. 
It seems that when they were put up the diners in this 
din: 2 renaghier te ghee gobo with them. 


Ol , the ari 7m 
p mn oy Art. They did not wish to be reminded 
of the fellows who with their wage claims, working hour 
disputes and frequent strikes recalled too much of their 
troubles. 
Theirs was at least genuine criticism, for it implied 
that ‘s decorations meant 
art to them—and they resented it 
about their life and its meaning. 
Here we have reached Diego Rivera and his 
Mexican colleagues, whose art has a distinct political 


something more 
It made them think 
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FURNITURE » 


CONSIDERABLE amount of pleasure and 
A instruction may be had from the perambulation 

of the leading furniture galleries, for although 
repetition of stock and established patterns accounts for 
the greater part of existing useful furniture, there is no 
end to the variety of design in pieces “ made to order “ 
and stamped with an individual character. At Mr. Frank 
Partridge's King Street premises the collection is rich in 
pieces which illustrate the fancy and invention of the 
cabinet- maker Interest 
ing specimens of the age 
of mahogany are a pair 
of writing -chairs of ma! 
any having the rail all 


The fronts of 
the arms are similarly 
carved and finished in 
boldly modelled animals 
heads. The front legs are 
of cabriole form, carved 
with acanthus leaves in 
low relief while the 
scrolled feet are carved 
with a cabochon. The back 
and arms, which form one 
graceful curve, are covered 
with black hide Also 
of mahogany is a cabinet 
on a stand, resting on legs 
united by a rising stretcher, 
and surmounted by a fluted 
pagoda roof. Such pieces 
are described in the Direc 
tor as china cases, where 
they are stated to be of 
any soft wood japanned 

A set of four ilt and 
upholstered Teena 
chairs” are also in the 
full Director style, and 
there is some reason for 
their attribution to Thomas 
Chippendale, since their 


Eight designs of 
chairs are illustrated 
there ; some, as the text 
explains, “ intended to be 
open at the back, which 
makes them very light,” as in this set 

Among late XVI Ith-century furniture is an arm-chair 
in which the cresting, stretcher and two of the back 
uprights are carved with a thistle, suggesting a Scottish 
provenance ; the gilding of these motifs makes an effective 
contrast with the 

The late Georgian pieces witness a standard of 
elegance consistently a and combined with precise 
and finished cabinet work and carving. A pair of mahog 


Fig. 1. “Late Georgian age 





JOHN ELTON 


any pedestals of hexagonal plan are notable for the finely 
finished classical detail on the frieze. Of the same date 
is the pair of tripod stands, consisting of three lon; 
uprights supporting a top enriched with tasselled lambre 
quins and applied rams’ heads. A pair of side-tables 
which have a shelved superstructure of bonheur du jour 
type are veneered with harewood and inlaid on the frieze 
with fluting, the top and legs are inlaid with trails and 
festoons of husks looped over bg in green-stained 
front and sides 

of "this piece are serpen 
tined; and there is one 
long drawer and two small 
drawers. A bookcase and 
cabinet of this of 
elegance are delightful in 
design (Fig. I) 

They are classic in design, 
and the break- fronted centre 
is crowned by a pediment, 
but the ornament of ribbon 
knots and crossed sprays 


wings is in a lighter vein 
The centre of the cabinet 
is glazed but the wings are 
enclosed by wooden doors 


in the centre. 
stage is veneered with 
ripple-feathered mahogany. 
The furniture at Messrs. 
larris includes fine 
examples of French and 
English work, and there is 
a group of English furni 
ture (both in light cabinet 
woods, and painted upon 
soft wood) dating from 
the reign of George III 
when English work reached 
its highest level of techni 
cal finish, and attracted 
admuring attention on the 
Continent, and when there 
1s evidence of skilled design 
in the refined character of 
many pieces of wall furni 
ture, such as cabinets, 
of elegance, dehghtful in colour oumedss 
Frank Partridge 


satinwood secretaire and bookcase with painted borders 
to the glazed doors, and a low pediment centring in a 
painted panel ; the lower stage is veneered with wood of a 
fine rippled figure, quartered and centring in ovals. These 
two are extremely fine examples of the Georgian art of 
painted decoration in furniture, whose beauty 1s unluckily 
skin deep and perishable. Such furniture was painted 
to accord with the light paint tints in fashion : pea green 
pink, pale yellow and grey ; and in addition was enlivened 
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mission. “I envy your power,” I quote Elie Faure 
as having said to Rivera, “I envy your power to 
awaken in the heart indignation, the m of anger. You 
have found a way of acting th: ‘tought which ought 
to be the ambition of all true intellectuals, of all true 
painters and writers.” 

Brangwyn, who is not politically-minded, had also 
unconsciously angered his public, and though Rivera 
does not like Brangwyn’s art, he had to stand up for 
him because, in connection with another decoration, 
Brangwyn had angered his patrons by introducing the 
figure of Christ too prominently. His patrons were 

* Big Business " men. Rivera was similarly in trouble 
with his patrons for introducing political persons. 

The question now presents itself whether those who 
can move their public—whether to anger or admuration 1s 
immaterial—through their art are not giving back to art 
its social function, or its political function—which is 
really the same thing. 

For centuries art and life went their separate ways ; 
any allusion to fundamentals of life was regarded by 
the connoisseurs as an offence against art, so much so 
that the more serious artists were at first objectivel 
extroverted as they now have become subjectively intro 
verted. 

But complete introversion, that is to say, the conscious 
concentration on one’s own innermost, is as inevitably self 
destructive as complete extroversion, that is to say, con- 
centration upon objective facts or abstract principles. 
There must then, it seems, be an end to 
middle course remains open. That middle course is for 
the artist to return to the service of the community not as 
a mere purveyor of “ sugar plums,” though even sugar 
plums have their uses in the scheme - —* but as, 
shall we say, a baker of “ the bread o' 

painter,” said the Duke of Wellington to Haydon, 
that frustrated genius who had himself strong notions 
on the social function of art, “ should be a historian, 
a philosopher, a politician as well as a poet and a man of 
taste 

Exactly. The Mexican painters and their forerunners 
have at least endeavoured to be all that, and their path 
is now more open because there is now no subject matter 
and no form of its expression to be avoided excepting 
only that which, in Courbet's words, “ stands in contra 
diction with our social conditions” —and these conditions 
have a long future of change before them. 
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ERIC KENNINGTON : DRAWING THE R.A.F. A Book of 
Portraits introduced by Sir Rowatp Stores. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 12s. 6d. ne! 

This is a strangely uneasy book, uneasy both in 
respect of its text and its illustrations, which latter are 
its raison d'étre Uneasy is perhaps a queer word to 
use but I can find none more descriptive of the sensation 
it causes. So perhaps one might feel who, having 
ignomimiously died in his bed, found himself awakened 
in Valhalla 

The connection between Sir Ronald Storrs and Eric 
Kennington with Lawrence, to which Sir Ronald 
refers at some length, does nothing to ease one’s mind ; 
on the contrary, Lawrence of Arabia and everything about 
him makes ordinary mortals aware of their common clay 

Everything about Kennington’s airmen would make 
one feel that same awareness, but for one difference 


RE OF ART 


There was a humility in Lawrence which made him ever 
anxious to remove himself from his own presence to a 
safe distance where he could see himself in focus. To 
Sir Ronald, for instance, he confessed that he preferred 
buying pictures to fighting and declared that any creative 
artist was a much finer creature than any soldier 
¢ with such protestations the following quota 
tion from Sir Ronald's Introduction 
“ Of his inmost impulse behind the creation of this 
century of air portraits Kennington told me In 1914-15 
became convince: t I was a bloody coward sur 
rounded by brave men.’ Later he added amazement at 
anyone who could get into one of these terrible glass 
and metal machines and make it behave like a bird 
Therefore ‘ 1 get brave men plus great wizards to draw 
Fr?" 


To argue with him on this point would seem like an 
attempt to belittle his heroes—he makes them look 
heroes every inch of them; no one in his serse would 








thaps only for the present 
writer who has felt similarly convinced that he was a 
* surrounded not only by brave mer 
but by brave women, brave young girls, brave little 
children, when he saw them getting out of those much 
more terrible brick and mortar traps during a “ blitz "— 
ordinary people, never trained to stand the stress and 
strain of ugly peril, saved by other ordinary people at the 
risk of their own lives from a satanic variety of dreadful 
deaths—with no D.S.O, to mark their steadfastness and 
no V.C. to mark the courage of their rescuers. Heroes it 
seems are as common as the clay from which they are 
made, and we “ bloody cowards” are the unenviable 
exceptions. Thank goodness that they do not look their 
parts and that we do not look ours. 

Kennington, who has a preference for over-life size 
portraiture, most certainly makes his heroes look ther 
parts, and that, it seems, embarrasses them. At least 
Sir Charles Portal makes this statement in his Foreword 
“I suppose that Eric Kennington gives to his portraits 
something of his own clear and noble vision of life, and 
if he draws us as he would have us be, then let us try 
to be as he sees us. 

Ordinary mortals are quite satisfied with them as they 
are, and wish, I have no doubt, the artist were too 








Perhaps then the “ person of taste” to whom Sir 
Ronald disparagingly refers would not feel that “ Ken 
nington is over-emphatic, over-dramatic,” or that “in 


his straining effort to be grandiose and impressive he 
strives for and fails of the terribilita of Michelangelo 

Incidentally one may be forgiven for doubting that any 
person of taste really made such an irrelevant com 
parison, for the terribilita of a Michelangelo is something 


greater, one feels, if he practised at least a little of that 
outstanding virtue of his heroes: understatement 
Having responded to the challenge so deliberately 
thrown out by the artist and his champion one must 
in fairness add that, nevertheless, several of the portraits 
are quite admirable, show no weaknesses in drawing that 
some, especially of the strong ones, display ; and through 
out his variety of individual poses or attitudes is remark 
able. Whatever may be said against these portraits, none 
of them is dull H. F 
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by painted medallions by (and after) the decorative 
painters of the day—Cipriani, Angelica Kauffmann and 
others. A concave-fronted glazed cabinet of this period is 
painted a light green, with details in pinkish buff. On 
the lower stage are two grisaille medallions of female 
figures on a chocolate ground. The tracery of the upper 
stage centres in two oval mirrors. 

Even more finished and delicate in technique is the 
small case of drawers enclosed in a satinwood framework 
and resting on a stand of satinwood decorated with light 
festoons of flowers on the frieze, and with pendants of 
husks on the legs. The case of drawers is painted a 
greenish yellow, and each drawer front has a minute oval 
painted with a vase of flowers beneath a swag of drapery 
In the centre, the cupboard door is mounted with an oval 
painting of a muse ;* above is an oblong panel representing 
a marine goddess brilliantly painted. The quality of these 
two miniature pictures is stressed by the crimson drapery 
painted above them (Fig. II) 

Among unusual pieces of an earlier date 1s a carved and 
gilt bow-fronted lantern or wall light, with a mirror back to 
reflect the light of the candle within. Lanterns of similar 
design with wooden and metal frames are met with, 
but specimens in gilt are of extreme rarity. Also of the 
early Georgian period is a chimney mirror in a carved 
and gilt frame, having the frieze carved with drapery 
sways centring on a female mask. The upper part of the 
piece is occupied by the painting of a Dutch water or 
canal scene in sharp perspective, with groups of figures 
and carriages in the immediate foreground. 

In the collection of Mr. W. Wolsey the leading 
timber 1s oak, and he would have agreed in principle with 
William Cobbett, who in his Cottage Economy maintained 
that in household goods “ the strong, the durable ought 
always to be kept in view—oak tables and bedsteads, 





" ¢ Ill, PAIR OF ARM-CHAIRS bearing dates. 1595 and 1597, with 
minor poants of divergence—S. W. Wolse: 


ITURE 





Fig. Il. “ Finely finished and delicate in technique "—M. Harris 


chairs of oak or of yew-tree. Things of this sort 
ought to last several lifetimes.” they have 
endured already for many lifetimes is 
evidenced by the character of the pieces 
in this collection, and by the added 
witness of the dates which in many 
instances are carved on them. One 
chest bears on the centre panel of the 
front the very full date “ Feb. 2, 1659,” 
with the initials F.H., forming a pleasing 
decorative motif between two lateral 
panels each carved with an enriched 
arcade ; the two outer rails are carved 
with a leaf and the two inner rails with 
a guilloche 

The pair of arm-chairs (Fig. ITI) also 
bear dates, 1595 and 1597; and though 
closely similar, there are minor points 
of divergence. The earlier chair, which 
is inlaid in the centre and the top rail 
with a coat of arms (a six-pointed star 
above a crescent), bears the initials 
E.M. on the back uprights. Both chairs 
are inlaid with holly and bog oak with 
a tunning leafy scroll on the top 
rail, but the later chair is inlaid with this 
motif on the seat rail also. The chequer 
work shown in perspective beneath the 
arcade is an attractive feature. An 
arm-chair of this type in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum closely resembles the 
chair dated 1597, except that the 
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issing, and the 
ights are inlaid 
ms now defaced 
(Fig. 111) 


been later 





obean umes. 
some num 
not surprising 
f early Jacobean 
stools outnumber 





are two pairs of 
Wolsey’s collec 
Jating from the 


has spirally 








There are also some interesting 
r f early oak furniture at 
ps of Hitchin. A chest is 
both for its carly date 
¢ numerous traces of the 
hrome decoration in 

As in other contem 
s the lid works on 
nge-pivots (known as 
hinges), a construction replaced 
y the strap hinge generally fromthe Fig. IV pam CHEST 
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remarkabi 


eg. f XIVth century the orginal polychrome 
The sides are recessed and the 
r sh: he characteristic broad 

The front is carved in two ters of 





tier centring in a quatrefoil, while 
lion shafts 1s divided by a scratched 

V). The chest closely resembles 
c illustrated in 
Also in Mr. Phillips 
angle-buffet or splay 








y dave and for the numerous traces 
Phillips of Hite 





ie both for its e 





fronted cupboard, which has a peculiar richness of detail 


and nicety 
except for 
which 
portions ¢ 

At Mr 


the accent 





as a contemporary magazine expresses it 
partly after the Chinese m, k 
set is decorated on the pierced splat 
with tasselled pagoda-shaped motifs which 

do not impair the traditional form or 
proportion of the structure; the legs are 
uted 
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AMEN GLASSES 

Owners of Amen glasses are invited to 
mmunicate with the authors of an article 
» the subject which appeared in the 
September Connoisseur and which gave an 
account of these notable Jacobite relics ; 
their history is fully discussed and very 
much amended and is of special interest to 
collectors who have accepted current theories 
as conclusive. The authors hope to follow 
up the article with a check list of every 
known specimen and would very much 
welcome the co-operation of all owners Fig. VIII 
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APANESE PRINTS OF THE LEDOUX COLLE TION 
By Louis V. Lepoux, with 20 plates in full c and 30 in ha 
one. New York. E. Weyke. 24 dollars. The Primitive 
The picture of an art presented by a collection ts 
»ften as definitely the expression of a perso 
angle as is a book upon the same subject 
This is the case in the valuable illustrated 
catalogue of the collection of Japanese print 
by their owner, Louis Ledoux, the author of 
ar Essay on Japanese Prints " (1938) 
on with Harold G. Hender 
The Surviving Works of Sharaku " (1939) 
collection is of moderate size numbering 
ly two hundred and fifty prints, and it has 
aine of the same size for more than 
twenty years because Louis Ledoux, resist 
llector’s desire for expansion, has 
ng this period aimed rather at an oving 
ts quality than at increasing the n er of 
prints it contained. The present volume 
deals only with fifty prints of the so-called 
primitive period og with the work 
»f Moronobu 1 which (as Ficke 
writes) the stylestic finish of the drawing 
s masterful,” translating motion into sweep 
ng calligraphic lines. creating calm 
by the poise balance of severe black 
and white masses. Three of Moronobu’s 
vely and arresting scenes are repre 
d ples of the work 
T (1664-1729), the 
first great print artist after Moronobu, who 
turned fr reet scenes and Yoshiwara 
atre, and developed a bold and 
distinctive style, by massing conspicuous 
forms within heavy outlines. In relation tc 
actor prints, a valuable aspect of this 
catalogue is that it bodies the researches 
f Dr. Ihara and his assistant into surviving 
theatrical records in Japan, and in many F 
instances they have been able to determine 
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hon ma: 


the réle in which the actor is depicted as well as the name 


and date 


The catalogue includes a critical bibliography 
corrections by scholarship are given I 


ter 








of proportion. It is in unrestored condition, 
the large-scale chequer inlay on the base rail 





usually accompanies the finer inlay on the upper 


of such cupboards and buffets 

R. Lock’s premises in the Brompton Road, 
s on the age of mahogany, and there is a good 
supply of the very varied forms of furniture 
developed during the XVIIIth century which 
still hold the field to-day. There are some 
excellent specimens of the large library cases 
and bookcases in two stages. A mahogany 
bureau bookcase has an unusual feature in the 
brass inlay on the upper stage in the form of 
stringings to the pilasters suggesting flutings 
and military trophies of armour and standards 
above each pilaster. The centre of the cup 
board door 1s faced with a shaped panel of 
murror glass. Also undSual in the treatment 
f its inlay is a serpentine-fronted chest of 
drawers veneered with harewood and inlaid 
with two classical ewers and a swag of foliage 
in box (Fig. VI). Mr. Lock has a representa 
tive collection of wall furniture, cupboards, 
cabinet eaux and bookcases, as well as 
sideboards and small Pembroke and work 











At Hotspur, who at Streatham House 
Richmond, has the advantage of spacious 
showrooms combined with rapid access to 
London, there is a large assemblage of English 
furniture which is well displayed against a 
Georgian and late Georgian background 
Among architectural accessories is a dado 





SIDE TABL E enriched with characteristic Insh 
R ‘mith, Weston-super 


of the play 


MAHOGANY BOOKCASE exhibiting the skill of the 


ber deen 


in which 
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burr walnut of a light golden brown. The legs, in 
the solid wood, are carved on the knee with a vine 
leaf and hipped on to the under frame (Fig. V). 
Also in the west of England there is to be seen, at 
Mr. R. G. Smith's premises at Weston-super-Mare, 
a le Irish side-table (Fig. VIII) with its original 
top, ’ its lon-paw legs carved with 
pam and the front enriched with a characteristic 
Irish lion mask in high relief, and pendant of foliage 
At Mr. John Bell's premises in Aberdeen and 
Glasgow there is a large assortment of XVIIIth 
century furniture which includes some specimer 
of informed design and fine execution. Amony 
these is a break-fronted mahogany bookcase (I ig 
1X), which exhibits the skill of the architectural 
designer of the middle years of the century. The 
advanced centre is-crowned by an open pediment, 
and the entablature is supported by four consoles 
from which hang pendants of foliage. The lower 
stage is enclosed by panelled cupboards. Also 
in this collection is a pair of settees, resting on 
cabriole feet finishing in volutes, and having 
the mahogany face of the scrolled arms gd 
carved with foliage. There is also to be see: 
set of eight chairs in the Chinese taste, or nthe 


Fig. VI. Unusual treatment of the inlay on a serpentine-fronted 
Lock 


and doors of the Palladian period, and a late Georgian pine 
chimney-piece, which shows, as it is stripped, its detail of 
cast and — tin stamped in relief, as a substitute for 
carving—a device, it is said, introduced by Matthew Boulton 
of Soho. Among furniture of the late XVIIth and early 
XVIIIth centuries is a walnut bureau bookcase (Fig. VII) 
veneered with wood of a rich colour and surmounted by a 
double dome. The heads of the bevelled mirror plates 
inserted in the cupboard doors are gracefully shaped, and 
the interior of the upper stage fitted with a central cupboard 
small drawers and long partitions for ledgers. The piece 
stands on its original bun feet. Gilt consoles form a separate 
group among side-tables and were much in fashion in the 
first half of the XVIIIth century, set in the window piers and 
supporting a marble slab top. The small example here has as 
Support an eagle with wings displayed, grasping the rocky 
base with a nervous grip. Contemporary with such console 
tables are the pair of gilt gesso mirrors, in which the design 
is composed of elegant scrolls rising to a shaped cresting 
Chimney mirrors sometimes attained a great size, and owing 
to the cost of mirror plates, paintings upon canvas were 
sometimes included in the frame above the glass. In a 
fine specimen in this collection, a painting of a Dutch wooded 
landscape with cattle and figures in the foreground is set 
im a narrow gilt frame carved with gadrooning, enlivened on 
the upper angles by overlapping scrollwork. Among other 
unusual pieces is a four-fold leather screen (formerly at 
Cassiobury), which is painted with scenes from the Battle of 
Blenheim (1704) 

Well outside the London area and focus there is also 
much to be seen both north and west of the capital. At 
Dorchester, in an old house in the centre of the town (Judge 
Jeffreys’ lodgings at the time of the Bloody Assize), there . ~_ 5 . . 
are some attractive pieces, among them a card table of the bw be pay te pues BOOKCASE. vensered 

lion period " in which the top and frieze are veneered with “"™" “°° Of # ich colows wun gracefully shaped doors 
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A MINOR ENGLISH PAINTER OF THE 
XVIlIltu CENTURY-RICHARD COLLINS~—II 


BY A. C. SEWTER 
Noseley Hall is a portrait of ‘‘ Mary Pain, Daughter as the dates and the apparent age (about 40) of the sitter 


of Cap Danial Pain,” which shows a lady in middle show, and he is almost certainly the “* Thomas Pochin 
age, seated on a rock beside a spring, holding a shell in (1685-1751) who married Charlotte Hussey 


I: the possession of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart., at Packe. Both of these identifications are probably wrong 


her right hand, and nursing a spaniel in her lap. She Their three children, Sarah (born 1715), Charlotte 
wears a yellow dress. The canvas, which measures (born 1717), and Thomas (born 1718), are depicted on 
49 by 4o inches, is signed in the lower right corner: half-length canvases, 29 24 inches. Sarah, who is 

C. 1726 about 11, stands in a landscape 


The figure is somewhat 
stiff in pose, and unflattering 
in likeness, the setting and 
landscape background being 
clumsily daubed in according 
to the usual formula. In style 
it does not show any marked 
affinity to Dahl; the pose 
colour, and rather prominent 
brush work are reminiscent 
rather of Vanderbank 

Any lingering doubts as to 
identity of this R. C., however 
must be finally settled on com 
paring it with Lt.-Col. E. C 
Packe’s picture of Mrs 
Charlotte Pochin (née 
Hussey, a Lincolnshire family) 
1684-1726, which is more 


wearing a dark red dress, em 
broidering something which 
she holds in her hand. Char 
otte, who later married 
Charles James Packe, aged 
about g, stands beside an 
ornamental stone vase, wear 
ing a dark blue dress and 
f blossom at 
Thomas, who 
mother succumbed 
to smallpox in 1726, looks at 
least 8 and so must have been 
painted in the year of his 
death. He wears court dress 
like his father, with fine lace 
frills and embroidered cuff 
and waistcoat, his tricorne hat 
held beneath his arm. The 
waistcoat which he wears, it 
may be interesting to record 
is still preserved in the poses 
sion of Mr. Victor Pochin at 
Barkby Hall 

From these six pictures it 
is possible to form a fairly 
clear conception of Collins 
manner about the year 1726 
He was evidently fond of what 
might be called a “ conceit 





pinxit."” The pose of the body 
and head are practically iden 
tical, and that of the arms 
simply reversed. The paint 
ing im this case is rather 
smoother, the lace borders of 
the lady's sleeves and stom 
acher, the blue and white 
china tea-cup which she holds 
n her hand, the china sugar 











bow! and silver:tongs on a n the pose of his sitter and 
table in the lower night corner THOMAS POCHIN By Ricnanp Couuin the accessories, such as the 
and the honeysuckle In the Collection of Col. E. C. Packe idea of presenting Mrs. Pochin 
duced inte as a tea-drinker. But the 
ground being all finished with reason for this was perhaps a 
a care and precision which at once marks the artist down _ lack of ease in the current grand style of the period, and a 
as a draughtsman rather than a ter by interest and desire for a more realistic and everyday approach, throug! 
natural inclination. Again not the slightest the introduction of these genre elements Mannerisms 
attempt to beautify the somewhat unhandsome sitter, who in some other respects are perhaps worth noticing. He 
1 her low-necked grey gown, lined with blue, is given shows little interest in draperies, but paints lace and objects 
no more vitality than a window-dresser’s dummy of still-life such as china or silverware with painstaking 





Col. Packe also has, at Great Glen Hall, portraits of care. In the faces, the eyes tend to be set wide apart and 
this lady’s husband and three children, uhsigned, but to be narrow and hard-looking, and too symmetrical. The 
I think clearly by the same artist. The genpleman is ebeads are vert 





her prominent, and strongly 





shown three-quarter length, in court dress, in an interior lighted, while in the hands the flesh bulges rather notice 
Col. Packe’s picture, which is certainly the original, is ably between the finger joints. There are some peculiar 
labelled “ Sir Henry Hussey, Bart."” (1702-1730), and ities of colour, especially a dark bricky-red and a very 
Mr. Pochin's “ Sir Edward Hussey " (1657-1724), as pale bluish-green, which frequently occur 

also a modern copy belonging to Sir Edward Hameey The same hand may, I think, easily be recognized 
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HERALDRY: 
BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


HEN Henry VIII had repudi 
ated the authority of the Pope 
England in Church matters, 


he found himself in a difficulty. Henry 
im spite of all his faults, was a scholar, and 
he r i the necessity of providing a 











head for the Church in place of the Pope 
He knew that the English Church was 
ot one body but consisted of two 
enurely independent ecclesiastical pro 
vinces—Canterbury and York—of the 
Catholic Church and, as such, both 


ander the supreme headship of the Pope. 
Henry foresaw that, unless a new head 
hip over both provinces could be pro 
vided, there would be danger of rivalry 
and, perhaps, even of difference im doc 
rine arising between the Provinces. In 
thes dilemma he decided to assume, for 
humself and his successors on the throne 


of England. the supreme headship on 
earth, um all matters spiritual and tem 
poral, of the Church of England. To 
arry out this plan, Henry obtained 
legal formalities by persuading the 


Provincial Convocations of the Clergy France and En, 
accept his headship of the Church 

nstead of the Pope's, though with the 

reservation “so far as the law of Christ would allow 

aad he, also, procured Acts of Parliament confirming his 

headship of the Church and finally severing England Sos 

Rome (1534). The result, to the present day, has been 

that appeals lie from both provinces—which are still 


independent one of the other—to the King as head of the 
Church, a jurisdiction which in ‘actice 1S exercised 
through the Judicial Commuttee of the Privy Council 


can easily be understood that when discussions on 
cligion, provoked by King Henry's doings, began to 
become rampant over the country, the question of some 
visible symbol of the King’s headship of the Church 
should arise, and we find that, whether any authoritative 
lirections were ever given for the erection of the Royal 
arms in churches or not, they were, in fact, so erected, 
probably even in Henry VIII's reign, but, certainly, in the 
reigns of his successors— Tudor, Stuart and Hanoverian 

until about a century or more ago. 

The Royal arms in churches were usually placed in the 
centre of the rood loft, where, in medizval times, the 
Crucifix with Our Lady and St. John the Evangelist 
stood, or, if the loft had been removed, at the top of the 
rood screen, or, if both loft and screen had been removed, 
either against plaster filling-in in the spandrel of the 
hance! arch or above that arch. They were almost 
invariably full achevements—shield, crest on mantied 
helm, crown, supporters, garter and motto. They were 
often im stained glass in the later Stuart and Georgian 
periods, and when they were so they are usually found 
either in the cast window of the chancel or in the west 
window of the nave. The normal form, however, was a 


ROYAL ARMS AT ACRISE CHURCH, KENT 


A FAMILY 


Victoria and Albert 
juseum 


MRS. 

CHARLOTTE 

POCHIN 

“ R. Collins 

pinait 

In the Collection of 
Col. E 


Right 

MARY PAIN 
Signed R.C., 1726 
In the Collection of 
Sir Art 

Hazilerigg, Bart 


NOTES AND ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 





late XVIIth 
id and Ireland, with gold hon 
jue held sown with silver bullets of Nassau, in pretence 


century panel 


gland quarterly quartering Scotlan: im a 


carved and painted framed panel ; of this type there are 
innumerable examples in al! parts of England, more, we 
think, in the southern part of the country than in the 
north. We are abie, by the courtesy of Miss M. C. John 
ston of Kew, at whose expense the very fine panel of 
Royal arms at Acrise Church, Kent, was restored as a 
memorial to her father, the Rev. W. A. Johnston, Rector 
of Acrise from 1871 to 1879, to reproduce a photograph of 
that example. This panel is of late XVIIth century date, 
the arms being France and England quarterly quartering 
Scotland and Ireland and with the gold lion in a blue 
field sown with silver billets of Nassau (for William ITI), 
in pretence. The arms on the shields vary, of course 
with the ; in Tudor times they are France and 
England quarterly only, the supporters being a gold lon 
and a red dragon, or a dragon and a greyhound. With the 
Stuart dynasty came the supporters in use to-day—the 
gold lion crowned and the silver gorged and chained 
unicorn—and the arms were France and England quarterly 
quartering Scotland and Ireland until 1 hen, on 
the Parliamentary union with Scotland, the Royal arms 
were changed to England impaling Scotland quartering 
France and Ireland. On the accession of George I they 
were again changed by placing the arms of Hanover in the 
fourth quarter in lieu of England impaling Scotland, and 
in 1801 further change was arms of France 
being omitted and the Royal shield made to read thus 
England quartering Scotland and Ireland with Hanover 
im pretence ensigned with the electoral cap. The only 
remaining changes were that in 1816, when Hanover 
became a kingdom, the electoral cap was replaced by a 
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RICHARD COLLINS 


ina painting of “ A Family at Tea,” described as English 

i, about 1725, which was presented in 1934 by 
the National Art-Collections Fund to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum." Here on lady is placed im a pose 
echoing that of “ Mary Pain,” clad in a dress ted in 
the same perfunctory manner ; here is a spaniel exactly 
like Mary Pain's, tea-cups, r-tongs and other acces 
sories painted, just as in “ Mrs. Pochin,” with all the 
skill he could command. It is a brave and interesting 
attempt at a conversation piece, from a date even a little 
before Hogarth’s practice had created a vogue 
for this genre. It is interesting to notice the social level 
which was served by this painter of naturalistic tendency 
—a section of the Midlands landed gentry, but not one 
approximating to the highest a which still 

-flown style 


demanded a more and 
As is apparent sangha Aad ond. however 
(who inted tions in the “ grand 


style” — after his Satanic sic extirical pictures had broken 
new ground in ithe —— of neyo —— 
Collins's cy 

not inconsistent with enisihen towards | ae were con 
ceived to be higher things, that is, if the attribution to 
agg of three pictures now in the Church of Holbeach 





Marks can be relied upon. We first meet these 
pr nn in a curious descrig ion of Hol 
* Lincolnshire 


anonymous 
beach Church quoted m T. N. Morton's 
Churches " [184 3} * The Chancel is well fitted up," 

says this writer, “ excepting the anomaly of a Grecian 
altar-screen, which the inhabitants of this opulent parish 


ought to exchange for one more consonant with the pure 
style of the edifice. Over the altar is a paintin the 
Last Supper, flanked by full-length figures of Moses 


ind Aaron, to represent the Gospel triumphant over the 
Law. And these are cased in a screen of heathen archi 
tecture. Under a Corinthian arch sits the Saviour in the 
act of consecrating the elements; and the two chief 
personages in the Jewish dispensation are placed under 
Grecian pediments supported by pilasters."" His advice 
seems to have been taken, for at the restoration of the 
church in 1867 the contractor sold the pictures to Mr 
James Longbottom of Rectory Farm. They reappeared at 
a public auction in Holbeach of October 2, 1889, and 
were purchased by G. W. Macdonald, vicar of Holbeach 
St. Marks, and hung in his church"*, where they still are, 
but without their frame of “ heathen architecture.” It is 
curious that neither the anonymous account which he 
quotes, nor Morton, Macdonald, mentions Collins 
as the author of these pictures, but the attribution to 
him seems to be traditional in the Spalding Society, and 
there is a sufficiently close resemblance between the 
drawing of an old man’s head which Collins presented 
to the Society and that of the apostle on the right hand 
of Christ to suggest that the painter employed the draw 
This drawing, apparently by a 
being in the same 
breath with “ several heads by Leonardo da Vinci” was 
4 done in emulation of them, and at first strikes 
as being superior to what we might expect from 
Richard Collins. But it is definitely described by Maurice 
Johnson in 1736 as being by Collins, and the drawing 





itself is inscribed in ink above, “ Societati Generosae 
Spaldingens: Richardus Collin Pict’ SGS 
Socius,” while in a MS. “ Catalogue of the Prints and 


Drawings in the Portfolio of S. G. S. in their Museum, 


1735- | IV Miscellanys./” we find as the first item 

“An Old Mans Head in Red Chalk a Drawing Rd 

pane Pictor S. G. S. S." So the drawing must be 

as documented up to the hilt, and consequently 

which it is difficult to judge now owing 

to  -- soge = Beyoodt condition, can also be accepted as the 
work of Collins. 


To return to the point at which we started, it is now 
_— noticing that = entry in the “ D. N. B.” con 
some inaccurac: On August 10, 1727, Collins 
was we cones an ll Member, not a “ Fellow 
of the Spalding Gentlemen's Society ; and though he 
offered to make drawings for them, only the one drawing 
of a medallion appears to have been used im the trans 
actions, which were never published. The print of Peter 
borough Cathedral was not executed for or publishd by 
the Society, and its title is wrongly given Finally, it 
is a pleasure to acknowledge the great help I have re 
ceived from Mr. G. W Bailey, the present Hon. Secretary 
and Curator of the Spalding Society, and from the 
Librarian of the Peterborough Museum. 


+ Reproduced in ox he ti andom News, Chis wu 
1, B48 come ace given mn the MACE. hepa” (1000), pa 

W. Macdonald, ” Historical Notions of the Parish of Holbeach * (King 
Lyne ‘printed tor subscriber 28 
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A NOTE ON THE RESTORATION OF OLD 
BLACK-AND-WHITE PRINTS 

Old black-and-white prints can be restored by the 
following very simple method: Lay your print upon a 
flat piece of glass with the face of the print upward 
Place it in a strong sunlight and then turn on a very light 
spray of water from the garden hose. The glass should be 
a trifle slanting, so that the water may run off. The 
sunlight in connection with the water will wash out every 
stain and bleach the paper perfectly white, leaving the 
ink clean and black. An exposure of eight or ten hours 
is usually sufficient to clean a very dirty print, but 
occasionally it may take longer 

After the dirt has been washed out of the print, if the 
colour of the ody not quite clear, lay the glass in a 
shallow pan 
cover the whole with about an inch of water. 
in sunlight to further bleach the print. 

The steaming process can be used during suniess 
periods of the year. Make a wooden frame somewhat 
larger than the print, and on this frame stretch tightly a 
coarse cotton cloth. Place this screen over a shallow pan, 
which is nearly full of water, and lay the print face upward 
on the cloth. Block the edges round the print with wet 
paper, so that no steam can escape except through the 

int. Place the pan on the stove and start the water 
boiling. The steam coming through the print will 
bring the dirt with it, and the picture will have the 
appearance of having been crawled over by worms, 
but in the end this will disappear, and the picture will 
come out very clean. This method, however, is much 
more troublesome than the spraying process. 

B.H 
o 7) 7) 

The Index to Vol. XXXV, January to June, 1942, can 
be had on application to Apotto, Mundesley, near 
Norwich, Norfolk—Price 2s. 3d. post free. 
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HERALDRY 


royal crown, and in 1837, on the accession of Queen 
Victoria, the arms of Hanover were finally omitted, as by 
the law of Hanover, the Salic law, the sovereignty of that 
country was confined to male heirs. 

This short sketch will suffice for identification as to 
period of Royal arms still in English churches, but for 
close and critical study reference may be made to that 
useful book Royal Arms and Commandments in Our 
Churches, by H. Munro Cantley (Norman Adlard & Co., 
Lid., Ipswich, 1934), which comprises a scholarly account 
of the subject and many excellent photographs. 

There is one point we may mention by way of caution. 
Royal arms placed in English churches in medizval 
tumes must not be confused with those post-Reformation 
arms to which this note refers. While the last-mentioned 
arms have, in every case, a distinct symbolical meaning 

the Roy: medizval examples 
in churches have no such meaning. They are nearly always 
shields only without accessories bearing the lions of 
England and the fleurs-de-lis of France, either singly or 
quartered, and they usually form part of a series of 
similar shields with the arms of great nobles of the day 
who are, in many cases, connected by marriage with the 
King or his Consort. Examples may be seen in plenty in 
old parish churches, usually in the tracery of the great 
east window jose at Great Waltham royle, 
Hampshire ; and Stanford-on-Avon may be cited ; 
Stanford glass is the subject of a careful study by Mr 
H. T. Kirby in Apotto for July 1941 





B.C.A. (Glasgow). As it now appears that the lion rampant 
om your ome castor of 1703 is gold, the coat reads ermine a lion 
rampant however, there is no record known to ne of such 


arms, we su; = chat the engraved — 3 the castor are 

for pe oo, senister ermine and Aye ‘difhoult to 
vender in engraving) a bon rampant ra os 
also of Mostyn. We have searched pedigrees of both hE 
for. an alhance with one of the familes which bear the mee = 


it Queen Anne tea-caddy do present a puzzle, 
these arms are simple enough—a lion passant on a bend— 
but the trouble is that they are found with so many varieties of 
colour. Azure on a ben 

sable) stands for the Scroy 


Wynne, Tower and Dew ‘= some 


We are afraid that no certain ascription can be 
tobacco box (1709)—a chevron or between 
3 escallops—with crest—. 


in some examples, was added. This famuii family gave two Lord Mayors 
to London, one m 1480 and ay tae iam 
1513 Sur Wilen's 's dougie, 1 Anne, 


Sec aan, 4 ‘Sate ang 
lary and 
r ~~ 


re, ho managed 1 retain the office of 
“ee Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Powe como ion mpakng ne are to be 
seen in =—viz., gules a bend or 
between .* tt aa wt (Petre) impaling as above. 
he other coat of arms of which you send a desing again 
gives no suggestion of colour. It reads 3 bugle horns 2 and 1 
mpaling on a bend 3 roses. Neither of ans ro deegage can be ident- 
hed on the absence of some indication examine 
them carefully to see if there is lee cee vessical, horizontal, or 


diagonal or crossed—or dots on any part of them. If any such are 
found, we will try again 

E ees. = regard to your yrmend heey: wn 
form of a crest— per crowne. Jed by a 
garter beann the ag the crest and 





motto are those of + nella They ave tome ts “4 two Macgregor 
baronets : (1) Macgregor of Steines, Co rth, created 1709 
and (2) Macgregor of Campden Hill, London, created 1831 
Brooches such as this are sold in Scotland as remuniscences of the 
Highlands 

T.J.C. (Ipswich). The arms, very difficult to decipher on the 
seal im uch you sen: rawing, are t of Prince 
Alexander Vasihevitch Suwarrow or Suvorov (17 apy ite 
rose from the ranks in the Russian army and becay 
of Russia. His story is a long one and can be read ry his Life by 
eras on (1890) ant in biographical and obit 

ch at the Gentleman's, the pea 

y ht | Romser, of the He was promunent as a comman 
in the Russian service dering the Revoiutionary an 
eras and was never defeated, even b 
appear to be as fol 
imperial Russian double-headed eagle displayed 
per pale dexter side vert 3 muskets in 
sinister cide gules 2 swords in salure points upward argent hilted 
or encircled by a garland vert on the dexter piece purpure 3 
ostrich feathers argent thereon a cartouche argent with the letter 

sable (for ¢ impress Katherine the Great) with a bend 
sunister argent bearing a heart gules and on the sinister piece azure 
3 arrow heads argent with a bend bearing argent the letters 
PbHNML. In pretence per pale argent 





rgent the 
sable crowned or 





i below the shield is the jewel of the Order of 
the Holy Spirit and military crosses an: corations. T! 

1s backed by a red mantie lined and doubied ermine surmounted by 
the coronet of a Prince of the Russian Empire 


ENQUIRIES ON COLLECTOR 
SUBJECTS 


ARMOUR 

R.L. writes: “ Are the Japanese court swords, called Tachi 
more valuable than the ordinary fighting swords?” La the ordin 
ary antique shop the prices asked for tachi are usually high, for 
such swords are very showy with gik 
or coloured lacquer scabbards. 
«8 esther interested in 


hip, though undoubtedly they must have been 
of most tachi meets with are either of 


always worth «xamining whole, it is safer to to say that tachi 
are worth less than the ant fightng swords ¢ 

M.D. Eahng, writes 1 am collecting weapons vole armour 
cam you give me any advice on what books would be of help to 


Unfortunately bey book on arms and armour for the “ young 
collector t to be written. The majority of works on the 
subject are either “shoddy or maccurate, and the few really good 
ones tend to deal with museum pieces rather than the humbier 
acquisitions of the smal! collector 

On firearms there are two really worthwhile books llard’s 
History of Firearms, whch has been decried for its inaccuracies 
which nevertheless is the only English work that has 


tor. The other book is English Pistols. This sa 
first-class work dealing siety on “yt small-arms 
FURNITURE 


J.R., Hampstead. Can you tell me what a “ cheveret” is? 
I find it mentioned im a late XVII Ith-century letter, but cannot 
see it defined in any dictionary 
an word cheveret (or sheveret) is applied to a small 
@ book-rack or carrier. It appears in Gillow’s 
pat with sketches of this type of light table 
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table 
cost books, 














YVIIM 


APO 


meses PORCELAIN 

Wallase quite understandable that the novice 

seis feel bewildered when surrounded by the vaned treasures 

The remedy is to determine the 

m of your collection, and whether you decide on tea-pots, Toby 

jugs ‘or salt-glaze, always look first for the pieces which come 
within your collecting range 


Bromley. The numbers in colour and sometimes the 


name—as “ Amhurst, Jai @ the pattern on the cup 
and saucer or plate. In the case of Derby, there is a 
amber in gold as well as that in © us is the number of 


the gilder responsible 
tue to the manufactory 
H.S., Newcastle. Yes, there have been imitations of Astbury 
figures ; tm fact, few English figures have escaped the attentions 
of the forger, from the greater porcelain models to the humbier 
images of Staffordshire. If you have not a genuine specimen for 
comparison, | recommend that you study carefully the contents 
of museum cases—there is a fine collection of Astbury in the 
Stoke Museum- before making a purchase. If buying from a 
reputable dealer, however, you may rely on his judgment, and 
secure yourself ‘by cbuining a detailed receipt 
Burroughs, Plymouth. If unable to obtain an expert opinion 
on your chase, try the British Museum or the Victoma and 
Albe: thecouen Before the War they were very willing to 
anu and pronounce on any object sent caretully packed and 
m postage enclosed. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that no monetary value would be stated 
and the name of the museum must not be quoted in any reference 
or transaction he museum authonties are anxious and willing 
used to assist asale. Under 


The pattern number alone affords no 


has been withdrawn, so I advise a prelimunary letter of enquiry 

with stamped and addressed envelope for re 

The last Liverpool pottery—Hercu 

but it is not possible to state when 
ments of blue decorated delft 


Hankinson, Bnghton 
laneum—closed in 1841 
pottery-making began there. Fr. 
were foun by the writer in a dried stream bed, and records show 
that thes stream had been filled in and the land offered for building 
lots in 1700; but no doubt a coarse tery was 
banks of the Mersey many years earher 

dor, Manchester. The best packing for pottery and porce 
lain is a simplest —paper 
more sausfactory than wood fib: not . 
overlook, as many do, the necessity for a good “ cushion “ under- 
neath the article as well as on top, and never pack im a box which 
is only just large enough. Better a box much too big, so that there 


S TOO! packing all round the article or articles, and space for 
packing between each separate prece 
DELFT 


Cheshire. Delft is an earthenware belonging to the 
majolica family. The paste is cream-white and brittle ; and the 
glaze, which has tin as one of its ingredients, is white. As paste 
and glaze do not mux particularly well, the glaze often cracks into 
2 network of lunes called crackle 

Although Delft was chiefly made at Delft in Holland, it was 
produced in so many y other towns that the une generic 
The factones were cunously = fanerfully called ‘The Peacoc 
The Golden . The Rose, The White Star, The Two 
Men, The Three Porcelain Ash Bins, and so 

The earliest form of Delft, which was mode in bine and whiee 


borders and pattern: de! boa: 
hunts and portraits of distinguished men, particularly Wi fitam 11 
and Admiral van Trom 

ater, the Dutch potters evolved their beautiful Polychrome 
Delft, and in learning to fire these colours they developed a new 
technique. These colours, in some cases glowing and brilliant, 
n others soft and delicate, are yellow, orange, green, blue, purple 
reddish brown, brown and black - 

ater still, Delft was made in black ornamented with Chinese 
agodas and trees in yellow and green, suggesting lacquer 


STAFFORDSHIRE DISH 
S.W., Worcester. Can you tell me the age of a blue Stafford 
nice dish marked “ A. Stevenson, Warranted Staffordshire,” and 


has a ship in a circle which is umpressed in the 


LLO 


A. Stevenson, Cobridge, marked his wares in this manner from 
2 


IDENTIFYING OLD LACE 


I have inherited a large quantity of old lace. How can | 
distinguish the valuable hand-made specimens from the more 
recent but undoubtedly old machine-made preces 

ways made by hand until 1820 when the first 
lace-making machine was invented. Pattern is seldom of any 
help in detecting whether lace is real (hand-made) or imitation 
(machine-made). It is not difficult to detect imitation laces. The 
looped stitch is never found, and although it has been possible 
for half a century to prod: 
process is very expensive, hence the bulk of imitation laces have 
threads only woven together. The toile ts woven from an inferior 
thread (usually a mixture of cotton and flax) and 1s often shghtly 
ridged or ribbed, and always very even 
finish and firmness, and the texture either has a disagreeable 
flimsiness or is too stiff with starch. In imitation laces the nets 
and repeats ar 
vidualty of touch. Take a peece of hand-made net between 
finger and thumb and slightly roll it. The net will gather into a 
soft little roll with almost the touch of floss silk. The imitation is 
perceptibly hard, stiff and wiry when twisted in this way 


PEWTER 
H.J., Bucks. A formula for cleaning pewter is to pour hot 
lye of wood ashes upon the pewter, throw on some fine sand and 
rub with a hard woollen rag until all dirt has dissolved. Next 
rinse in clean water and place on a table with a clean linen cover, 
on which it is left to ray without ‘oeng touched, spots 
will appear. A hugh polish can cured by chucwende polishing 
with a paste of whitening and brandy, rubbing watil the mass 
becomes dry 
Tunbridge Wells. Could you tell me the age ofa 


W. C. Swift and what appears to be a stock with a rose and thistle 
above the name 

The initials W.M. stand for William Mullen, who made and 
marked his pewter in this way about 1780. The mug is - work 
of Wilkam Cornelius Swift, who worked in London in 1 


FRANKENTHAL CHINA 


McK., Southampton. Frankenthal in Bavana probably ranks 
next to Dresden in German ceramics. Its success dates from 


at once began to attract pt non 
we eatoured figurines, many 
Watteau. Laneret, Poser and others of this graceful school, which 
explains their 


ETCHINGS BY H. F. MILLET 


H.C., Putney. How many etchings did Jean Frangois Millet 
leave us? Are they worth collecting 

Millet’s fame as an etcher rests pon about twenty plates, 
some being copies of his famous paintings. Opinions vary regard 
ing these works, some critics contending that as works of art they 
surpass his canvases. I select the examples which were 
arefully finished, it is difficult to form too high an opinion of 
their value. But many suffered in the printing, an operation which 


drawings. It has a simplifying tendency, a charactersuc produced 
from his habit of drawing from memory when munute detail would 
pass unnoticed 
The first plate in order of merit is usually judged to be “ La 
Cardeuse,”” but it is rather a first among equals, for “ Le Depart 
pour le Travail, Les Glaneuses, Les 
Le Paysan Rentrant due Fumitre ” all testify to the great skill 
of the artist. Definitely they are worth collecting. Some are 
almost unique 
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FOUR MEDALLIONS OF MEDLEVAL GLASS IN RADWAY CHURCH, 
WARWICKSHIRE 


ined 
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1, 2 and 3 depict “ The Parable of the Unjust 





« Steward": 4,“ Jacob’s Astuteness.” (Genesis, chap. xxvii.) 
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A NOTE ON THE MEDIA:VAL GLASS IN 


RADWAY CHURCH. 


“MXHE Warwickshire village of Radway lies at the 
foot of the Edge Hills and is separated from 
Oxfordshire only by this towering rampart 

roads, isolation is not the least of its several charms 
Its church—rebuilt about the middle of last century— 
has one advantage over aap reconstructions in that 
most of what was good in the previous structure has been 
pay to the present building. Space limitation 
forb: 


battle of Edge Hill by his failure to change his conspicuous 
white charger for one of darker hue ; nor can justice be 
done to the effigy of the unknown priest who lies alone 
in an arched recess just outside the communion rails. 
Others have written of these matters and their omission 
18 consequently not important. What is desired, however 
is to make some comment on the medizval glass in the 
sanctuary, since this beautiful work appears to have re 
ceived but scant notice in the past. Further, when it has 
been described, it has always been written of with quite 
amazing inaccuracy 

In the chancel window, on the north side, are four 
medallions of medizval glass leaded into a window of 
modern quarries. The glass is reputed to be of Flemish 
origin and, according to the Rev orge Miller* (a one 
time vicar), originally came from a farmhouse—once a 
priory—in Dorset. Lord Deerhurst gave it to Sanderso: 
— (presumably the architect member of that well. 

Radway family), who placed it in an wu 
room of his tower on the hillside, overlooking the ie. 
Later he transferred it to the church. This is the story 
as generally told, but it may not be entirely correct, the 
actual details being difficult to confirm. Indeed, a close 
investigation into the history of this intriguing work of 
art is long overdue. 

As seen to-day, the four medallions—though injured 
in places and with two of the borders made up of frag 
ments—are of high artistic merit, as regards both drawing 
and colour. In respect of the latter the effect 
obtained by stain, matt and enamel, but like so much 
surface painting of this type the enamel is beginning to 
flake badly in places. Several cracks have developed, too, 
and the consequent ciagen Py across the —— 
little pictures—has not tended to improve matte: 
the other hand, ceo the glass is well pce and 
is adequately protected from the weather 

Concerning the subjects themselves it is sufficient to 
say that there is no excuse for their continual inaccurate 
labelling. Writer after writer—copying each other's mis 
takes and not troubling to make personal inquiry or 
examunation—describes them as showing scenes connected 
with the stories of the “ Temptation ” and the “ Good 
Samaritan.” Demonstrably they depict neither, whilst 
an obvious clue to at least three of the four medallions 
is given by the mention of “ Math. Chap. 18” at the 
head of the subject we will call No. 1 (that is, top left, 


** Rambles Round the Edge Hills” (2nd Bd. London, 1900 


BY H. KIRBY 





ST. PETER. A fragment in a window on the south side of 
the chancel 


standing facing the window). This chapter of the New 
Testament retails, amongst other things, the Parable of 
the Unjust Steward (or servant) and at once supplies the 
clue to the designs. Furthermore, the details are so 
accurately portrayed that there is no room for error 
No. 1 pictures the steward taking his fellow servant (and 
debtor) by the throat in a most threatening manner prior 
to committing him to prison. No. 2, immediately below, 
goes a step further and shows the steward—as the result 
of the complaints lodged by his fellow-servants—being 
brought before the king, who, sceptre in hand, administers 
judgment, whilst in the final design (No. 3, top right) 
the king watches the wretched man being thrust into 
prison to await the attention of the tormentors. k 
grounds in Nos. ind 3 are excellently rendered and 
are a most attractive feature of the work. Nos. 1 and 3 
are enclosed by a cable moulding, and, since No. 2 now 
only has a made-up border, it doubtless once had the 
same surround as the other two—a border which was 
possibly | common to a whole gallery of these “ Little 
Masters 

That these subjects have always been incorrectly read 
may be understood (but cannot be excused) when the 
wording in small Gothic script (at the head of No. 2) 
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ART NOTES 


is studied. This reads: “* Adam and beiia waze begiled 
off the serpent.” This lettering is separately leaded and, 
of course, forms no part of the picture below, nor could 
any reasonably intelligent person have ever considered 
it to be so connected. That a “ Garden” scene was 
originally included is probable. The lettering suggests 
that there must have been one, and colour is lent to the 
idea by the fact that leaded up in the border of No. 4 
is a fragment which includes two creatures wandering 


usually depicted (by Durer and others) as a 
background to such a composition 
lo. 4 (bottom, right) is the best preserved of the 
four achilles, due no doubt to the fact that very little 
enamel is used, the artist preferring to depend almost 
wholly on matt and stain ain writers have tried to 
associate masta and inscription The latter runs 
maritan set him on his hors & brought him 
to a inn.” Whatever else the scene may be intended 
to represent it does not, and cannot, be intended for any 
part of the story of the ‘‘ Good Samaritan.” On the other 
hand, it will be recalled that when Isaac was on the point 
of death (see Gen., Chap. 27) his request to Esau was 
“Now therefore, take I pray thee, thy weapons, thy 
quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take me 
some venison.” Rebekah, however, overhearing the in 
junction, persuaded Jacob to take the shorter way and 
by procuring two kids from the flock, supplant his 
brother in securing the father’s blessing. Jacob, to avoid 
arousing suspicion, would no doubt go out armed as 
Esau, with bow and quiver, and it seems abundantly 
clear that this is the story so graphically presented here 
The actual incident depicted is apparently where, the 
venison prepared, Jacob is ready to take it to his father. 
That the cooking has been done seems suggested by the 
spoon in the servant's hand, together with the fact that 
the meat is in some kind of small utensil. Poor Esau, 
with drawn bow, still hunts his quarry in the back 
ground. It is a most spirited little drawing, and the 
domestic interior—with cooking-pot and platters much 
in evidence—is quaintly charming. Particular attention 
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THE ARCHER GALLERY 

The September exhibition by Robert Thompson at 
the Archer Gallery was one that held the imagination of 
the public. Robert ompson is a contemporary artist 
who, while he has chosen the eternal struggle between 
light and darkness, yet shows that under the eyes of each 
man something new emerges 

His work is versatile—vigorous and rhythmic in 
composition, brilliant and harmonious in colour 

portraits of his men and women reveal a quick 

sympathy and a w human understanding, no doubt 
influenced by the years he has spent in India and 
China. 

Work shown at the Archer Gallery during October 
and November will include oil paintings by F. J. Hulme 
and watercolours by Lilian B. Swan 


has been paid to costume, which is delineated with 
meticulous care 

The borders of Nos. 2 and 4 are composed of leaded 
up fragments. Originally (though probably having no 
relation to the pictures they now enclose) they seem to 
have been composed of a “ strap work ” design in very 
brassy yellow stain, which would well accord with the 
scrolls on which the lettering appears. Among the frag 
ments in the border of No. 4 can be seen part of the 
figure of a woman with a large jug or pitcher on ¢ 
ground nearby. Taken in conjunction with the remnants 
of another figure on the opposite side this may well have 
been a study of Rebeccah at the Well or, alternatively, 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria. - The label at the 
foot of No. 4, on which—considering the circumstances 
of the story—is the singularly inappropriate extract from 
the Beatitudes—" Beati Pacifici "—has, of course, no 
connection with that particular medallion. In view of 
the fact the scroll was designed for a place at the base of a 
picture, it clearly belongs to a different series from those 
comprising the remainder of the grow 

Another scrap of glass in the top tracery light of a 
window on the opposite side of the chancel is said to 
have been picked up by Sanderson Miller in an old shop 
in London. Claimed to be a study of the head of St 
Peter it is now cracked and has a portion missing 
Obviously it is of very late enamel work and, judging 
from the fragment left, originally formed part of a large 
subject of some merit. Both hair and beard are well 
treated, careful attention has paid to eyes and 
mouth, and the high lights are clearly indicated. As a 
specimen of glass it shows how far the art had travelled 
from the early days, when the craftsman depended on 
glass alone for colour, to this latest phase, when it formed 
but the canvas for the picture, which, insteaa of being 
of the glass itself, was merely superimposed upon it 
Experts are somewhat divided as to whether this was an 
advance or retrogression, but to the visitor it might be 
suggested that he tries to solve the problem for himself 
In any case, an odd hour or so spent in Radway Church 
will be found a most valuable, if only temporary, relief 
from these our present discontents 


STANLEY SPENCER EXHIBITION 
It is some years since Mr. Stanley Spencer had a 
one-man exhibition, and great interest will be aroused 
the important collection of works which the 
Leicester Galleries Kat conjunction with Messrs. — 
Tooth and Sons, Ltd.) are showing next month 
Spencer has been cain since oe war for the Artiots’ 
Advisory Committee, and many recent works have been 
shown in the National Gallery. He is at present engaged 
on paintings of war activities in Scotland, bs ut has found 
time, however, to paint other new pictures which will be 
shown with some twenty older paintings in the forth 
coming exhibition in Leicester Square. A feature of the 
exhibition will a collection of Spencer's masterly 
drawings and studies which the artist thinks have been 
too little shown in the past 
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ARCADE GALLERIES 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa was born in 1864 
and died, broken down by work and careless living, in 
1got. He was descended from an ancient family of the 
Languedoc which traced its pedigree back to the days of 
Charlemagne. The lithographs now on exhibition at the 
Arcade Galleries, Old Bond Street, are not Lautrec’s 
most ambitious or most important works but they 
exhibit some of the artist's most delightful qualities in a 
very high degree of purity and concentration 
Each view is arguable neither is conclusive 
Lautrec's paintings and lithographs are fin de siécle nas 
much as they were executed during the last decade of the 
entury and to some extent reflect the spirit of those 
troubled and crowded years: they are “ decadent " in so 
far as the human subjects they portray are usually tired 
but, having said this, we have not 
begun to explain their value 
now essentially an artist may be of his 
riod, how deeply he may explore its weariness and its 
yet how triumphantly in the end he may rise 
Moseover, like all the greatest French painters 
the majority of great French writers, he combined 
volutionary, and even destructive, tendencies with a 
sound appreciation of the classical tradition he appeared 
to disregard. Among contemporaries, he had a deep 
respect for the work of Degas and, after Degas, for Renoir 
and Forain; but he never lost his reverence for the 
superb draughtmanship of Ingres, that Jove of French 
XIXth-century art whose Olympian influence has 
extended down to the present day. Lautrec’s sense of 
tyle and love of precise statement is extremely Gallic 
n the arrangement of the lesser compositions one 1s 
emunded again and again of the masters of the Japanese 
heatrical print—Sharaku and Utamaro are the name 
at come immediately to mind—whose wood-cuts had 
een popularized in France by Edmond and Jules de 





tawdry and depraved 





rruptior 











Lautrec practises the same elegant econom 
and has the same knack of placing a shape upon the page 
recisely where it should occur in relation to the margir 





LEFEVRE GALLERIES 
Impressionist Steer is gone, and missed; but 
Ethel Walker, his junior and peer, is happily with us 
a @ as energetically as ever her exhibition of 
at the Lefévre Galleries, contains some of the 
veliest products of the New English school. Ar 
pressionist pur sang, pursuing the fleeting, momentary 
mods and appearames of Nature—a rift in the clouds 
bin Hood's Bay, the sudden gravity of children 
Miss Walker 
f the Impressionists, does not always 
g off a perfectly rounded work. If, however, there 
fluffed,”’ no one has ever 
een a canvas that was tawdry or vulgar; her sensibility is 











the Greek dignity of her relaxing model 


are paintings by her that are 





gularly unalloyed, and her best, such as “ Evening 

Breeze Blonde in Blue" and “ Nude, 

y none of her contemporaries. And this most 
painterly painter i also an exciting black-and-white 
jraughtsman. Miss Walker's pencil drawings have a 
firm assical line that links her with the old masters or 


he one hand and Picasso on the other 
By way of contrast, Messrs. Reid and Lefevre simul 
are exhibiting drawings and onstructions 
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by Paule Vézelay, one of the pioneers of the abstract 
movement in this country. A sense of poetry softens the 
austerities of her “ Forms in a Peaceful Landscape 

Souvenir of a Country Walk " and so on, and for those 
purist enough to rest content for long with the spirals 
of a twisted wire or the angles formed by intersecting 
strings, constructions like “Contrasted Angles” and 

Curves" are as graceful and deftly executed as any 
could desire. Madame Vézelay is an artist deserving 
more praise than has been showered on some who have 
followed in her wake 


THE LEGER GALLERIES 

The fourth war-time exhibition of the London Group 
at the Leger Galleries 1s one of the best that has been held 
Consisting of one hundred and fifty pictures and sculpture 
it makes a very fine display, and the hangers are to 
congratulated on making the best of the various styles of 
art congregated together. The loan of ten pictures of 
the late W. R. Sickert by various owners will add extra 
interest to the show, particularly as he was Father of the 
London Group. In limited space it is difficult to do 
justice to really good works, but we might mention 
* Emmsworth Quay,” by R. O. Dunlop ; ““ Homage,” by 
H. S. Williamson ; “Seagull,” by Phyliss Bray Mar 
golds,” by Elliott Seabrooke The Girl in Striped 
Blouse,”’ by Edward le Bas ; and “ The River at Tehnar 
tepec,” by Richard Carline 

9 o 7) 

Mr. J. J. Wolff, the well-known dealer English 
furniture and specialist in old mirrors, has at last found a 
home worthy of his stock, which he had to remove many 
months ago from his premises in Brompton Road. The 
New Galleries, just under Robinson and Foster's Sale 





Rooms, No. 268, King Street, St. James's, will enable 
um to display his collection to good effect 
7) 7) 7) 


REBUILDING BRITAIN 
these new ‘housing estates. They are, indeed, as 
geometrically regular as anything that ever a Mansard 
a Nash planned.’ 
The broken sky-line of typical English market 
town he found not displeasing ; nor did he consider it an 
essential of beauty that our streets should consist of vast 
uniformities, such as the XVII Ith-century town-planners 
designed for capital cities. It was the ugliness " of 
present-day design which distressed him, which made 
him express the opinion that nothing short of a total 
rebuilding might restore charm and graciousness to the 
English scene 

Thus I had an answer—of sorts—{o my first question 
and im answering the first my friend had answered the 
second. Necessarily vague in his concepts, and so inade 
yuate in capacity to describe, he yet contrived to convey t 
me the idea that he envisaged an England restored to that 
alm perfection of line which is shown in the aquatints 
which came from Ackermann’s in the closing years of 
the XVIIIth and the opening years of the XIXth century 

I have in mind a print of the north side of Cavendish 
Square, shewing those twin pedimented facades, com 
nonly reported to be the lodge -gates of the carriage-drive 
which formerly ran to the Duke of Chandos’s palace at 
Edgware 

I wonder how much of our nostalgic love of the past 


ntinued from page 9 
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u r now there ferred by a romantic regret for the past or such a 

s € where i mted house sometime nierred ir even the bleak northern 

T ew building urse of plate town of my present habitation by an unexpected 

gia window, divide vurse by a glint of the sun or a trick of light mm the vailey-muist 

eep fascia-board pa The upper- The provincial cultures must be restored, and the 

€ excessively plain t = a blank wall of raw dwellers in our towns and cities taught to understand and 

k rick, the tint exactly of uncooked pork, and the respect and love thew own peculiar cultural tradition 

me window with which it is pierced is square-topped, so that no fly-by-night couturier or chain-store cheap 

and sur anted by a grey concrete lintel, left with the jack may replace with coloured glass, chromium plating 

arks of eal mould still upon it and concrete, the pan-tiled fronts of Tonbridge, or the 

Adaptabil the subordinating of an egregious bow-windows of Brightor © the Elizabethan half 
eference to the prime needs of “ suitability ss the timbering of Chester and Shrewsbury 

qua that the greatest artists have always exhibited in the There a half-mbered building in Leeds which 

est degree, and it is that paramount quality which bears the date 1513. Of the facade of this ancient struc 

mpresses u ften without our being conscious ture, only the double-gabled attic story remains in its old 

f the impression) in the architecture of the past. The condition. An enormous black-glass fascia, bearing the 


high-street of an English market-town is as 











arious im its elements as us Fleet Street, yet « leaves 
en the most casual of observers with an impression of 
mogeneity not induced by the sight of a moderr 
treet There mo greater semilarity between the 


broken-and-scrolled pediment of Queen Anne and the 








flat, seeded frame of Regency, than there is between any 
“ c rf f “ modern decoration. The apparent 
greate mularity between 1710 and 1810 than between 
a 8o7 and 1% between 1925 and 1935, arues 
he fact that, in past times, all architecture exhibited 

¢ me quality of “ suitability,” while, to-day, only a 


proportion of our building exhibits that supremely 
able and important quality 
Speaking for myself, I do not believe that an artistic 


enascence—which 1s what, after all, people mean wher 











hey talk of “ rebuilding Britain will ever come by 
he exercise of Governmental authority » authorita 

ene for members of the Government have no more 
he monopoly of good-taste than have lesser men. White 
a t the most beautsiful—nor even the most um 
pressive—street in England, for while it has Kent's Horse 
Guards and the Adams’ fine screen to the Admuralty 
t has also the dingy Italanate-Victorian Foreign Office 


nholy Edwardian-Renascence War Office 














Indeed, the best of the modern buildings (Holt's Bank) 
i by private enterprise 
But there may still be good reasons for believing that 
sovernmental patronage might achieve what Govern 
ental authoritativeness would most likely f encom 
assing 
I am, I confe jubious of the value of “ rebuilding 
eme The XVIIIth century was a period in which 


eauty flourished because beauty was the interest of 
rference of the 
eu ften evident im many the buildings 
m the more rural districts), st must yet be 


Granted that the pernickety 





hat between the classical smattering of the 
1 the practical commonsense of the local builder 
arpenter, was achieved a style of architecture which 
ruly expressed our national character which is why 
t has so great an appeal for us to-day. With the passing 
{ that happy partnership, we lost a national style 
What, then, is the remedy for this appalling blight of 
ugliness which has come upon us? I see it, I admut, only 
People must be shown that the quality of 














harn hey admure im the works of the past is a 
able and reproducible quality, and not (as so many 
at present believe) a merely fortuitous attractiveness con 





ly under 





firm's name in metal letters, has been built dir 
the overhang of the attic-story 
than exists between the flashy modernity of the lower 
part and the primitive simp 


direc 
a more pitiful incongruity 





plaster upper part may not well be 
Such a wanton despising of a local tradition might 
never be permitted in, say, the city of Bruges, where 
people are made to observe the rules of elementary good 
manners, if they show themselves unwilling to observe 
them without coercion : and thus, in Bruges (as, indeed 
mn most other cities of continental Europe) one never 
heard windy aspirations concerning a plan to Rebuild 





Somehow we must revive the house owner's interest 
n his bh m its outward, as well as in its inward, ar 
pearance: in its essential function as the indispensable 


unit of a splendid whole: as the exponent of an idea 


sltural tradition though to achieve that will not be 





easy. Above all, we must cultivate that architectura 
good manners which is seen to its best advantage 
the work of certain modern craftsmen ; in, for instance 


their deciding to build the bank at Maidstone to con 
form with the character of the Shire Hal 
ow that Tunbridge Wells to reflect the 
Burneyish atmosphere which is what the very 
Tunbridge Wells conjures up in our sensibility 
Garden cities " will not beget renascences: being 
necessity foci of complacent self-satisfaction rather than 
sources of inspiration. And to ask that a Government 
rebuild for us in majesty and glory 1s to credit the mew 
bers of the post-war Government with better taste than 
you or I possess. Have we any reason, save a baseles 
*ptimism, so to credit them 

There are no renascences which are not renascence: 
xf the whole people. All artistic revivals of lesser scope 
are but “ cults or “ schools What we want now is a 
revival of learning, which will lv ut of the narrow 
orbit of sectarian esotericism, and make it the passionate 
mterest of the whole people When this has beer 
achieved, ugliness will vanish from our land as “ snow 
upon the desert's dusty face But all the Royal Com 
missions and Acts of Parliament in the world cannot 
achieve that desirability without the conscious wish and 
effort of the people: a wish that may be inspired only 
y education, and never by Governmental instruments 
We want neither Kelmscotts nor Five Year Plans: we 
want only the golden mean which lies between the 
exclusiveness of the “ arty" and the anonymity of State 
culture. We had it in the century-and-a-half following 
the Restoration : why should we despair 














f having it agair 
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is not due to that dusty morning sunlight whose long 
level beams fill the squares and streets of those old 
aquatints as a golden wine fills a crystal goblet, illum 
nating the splendid, ordered emptiness of the city’s open 
spaces, and throwing deep shadows beneath the foliated 
brackets of the door-hoods and the mouldings of the 
cornices? In these aquatints, there are never more than 
three or four people, in the graceful attitudes of XViIIth 
century business or indolence: a greater number would 
mar these architect's visions of perfection. Here is a 
ink-man going home, a dairymaid carrying her yoke 
slung buckets, pocula bina novo spumantia lacte (in the 
Virgilan phrase), a bare-footed lad running upon one 
f those errands which, a century and a half ago, seemed 
to demand such speedy execution 
Even the lighting chosen for these charming pictures 
s always that tinsel glitter of early morning, in which 
all objects are revealed with a preternatural clarity; so 
that the very pomting of the brickwork is to be seen, 
the overlap of the roofing-tiles, the very outline of the 
eaves in the trees and ornamental hedges. But, you 
yw, there are mornings like these even to-day (if we 
may rise early enough to see them) and there are time 
indeed, when the prospect of London from Westminster 
Bridge is as able to-day to evoke the poet's song as was 
the sight that Wordsworth saw on a morning in 1803 
And that, of course, brings us to our third question 
which is asked and answered by the replies to the first 
Why do you choose this type in prefer 
ence to others The answer is invariably the same 
Because it is more beautiful than the architecture of 
to-day ! Nor is this answer the vague thing that it 
seems to be, for even if beauty be a hard thing to define 
in words, its presence as an integral quality of the object 
considered 1s relatively easy to determine 
In order, therefore, to discover the type (and so 
naturally, the significance) of the beauty that the majority 
of persons find in the architecture of the past, and that 
they do not find in the architecture of the present, we 
aust examine the architecture of the past, not so much 
as any arbitrary selection of traditional decorative motifs 
but as the expression (conscious or otherwise) of the 
social spirit which inspired 1 
For the remaiming three questions, it is not easy tc 
get answers, since, though they are complementary, they 
appear to be something contradictory. Thus, if I ask the 
Whom would you empower to carry 
through the reconstruction I imply the desirability 
f national building-programme of a completeness 
never before attempted in any State of whose history we 
have the record. And it is well known that it was patron 
age rather than authority which commissioned the 
execution of those vast architectural schemes whose pass 
ng we deplore: for even the Prince Regent employed 
Nash in a private capacity, in a purely personal specula 
tive venture 
And if I ask How much individual liberty would 
you allow in the matter of design and choice?" I know 
that in the minds, both of the questioned and of the 
questioner, “ liberty of design means no less than that 
spoliation of the land which has been the fruit of the 
rresponsi speculation let loose by the Housing Acts 
f the immediate post-Great War period. The impulse 
then to answer such a question with a decided 
until a little reflection,enables us to remind 





two questions 


last questior 
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ourselves that the majority of the purely urban building 
of the past was the work of “ speculative " (who were 
too often—contrary to the romantic modern belief 
jerry “’-) builders 

Indeed, the whole disaster of the modern “ develop 
ment " of Britain may be referable to one thing: the 
builder's tendency to work to ready-made plans, to leave 
the purchaser no choice at all, save in the deciding which 

class" of house he will order to be built. For the 
most trivial alteration of even the most minor details of 
the standard design (such as the putting up of a cock-eyed 
luttle belvedere, or the fixing of three solignum-stained 
deal planks vertically under the gable, or replacing the 
pink Belgian tiles of the roof with “ Italian” shingles 
of driped-green) is charged at so exorbitant a rate that 
the diffident seeker after aesthetic refinement cannot find 
n him to agree that the extra cost is worth the slight 
rovement, and sublimates his aching for indrviduality 
nto the choosing of a fanciful name to put im metal 
letters upon his front-garden-gate, or in black letter upon 
a varnished board hanging by zinc chains from the eaves 
f the Olde Englysshe porch 

And that brings us to the most important question 
of all: which must be asked of, and answered by, all 
of us before this plan to build a beautiful Britain may 
emerge from the visionary impractical to the establish 
ment of fact. For all the ugliness of our present Britain 
may be traceable really to this: that people do not build 
their own houses, and that the towns are permitting 
themselves ¢ d ived of their character (which is all 
that people mean when they speak of their “ beauty "’) 
by interests that have care for the preservation of that 
character 
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particularly fine example of Queen Anne provincial 





architecture 


XVIIIth century 


tall, chord-headed windows, with thi 


There are brick aprons under the 
avy, white 





painted wooden astragals, and foliated brackets under 


the deep cornice. Even now, it is a handsome building 


with its white-painted plaster coigns, its white-painted 
window-frames and its white-painted bracketed cornice 


showing up the mellow warmth of its velvety brick 


ut right across the lower line of the windows a 
great scarlet fascia-board has been fixed, destroying the 
perfect, balance of the fenestration, and depriving the 
building of most of its architectural merit (to say nothing 


of its “ charm ") 


In the wide Market Street at Faversham there used 
to stand a charming little house, the facade of whose 
windowless upper story was covered with the ornamental 


plaster-work often to be seen in the eastern part of Kent 
a design in a rude but picturesque “ Italian " 
bulbous amorini sporting amid the tendrils of a branch 
img gtape-vine, which meandered about a central hatch 


ment-shaped panel on which were the builder's (or 


owner's) initials, and the date, 1696 


Market Street, with its brick and half-timbered 
houses, and its old market-hall perched above a wooden 
undercroft, is a wonderful survival ; its brewery-office— 
built in the 1860's, im a Manchester Gothic style—the 
structure in the whole street. Or 


only “ modern 








he town of Sittingbourne, in Kent, there is a 


whose brick facade bears 
the sign of a Tudor rose and the date, 1707. It is one of 
those old coaching-inns which owe their origin to the 
establishment of the post-roads in the first years of the 


style, with 
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